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Such a good climate -for business 


These men would have been perfectly happy to settle 
for the sun, the sea and the sky. It wasn’t until they 
had begun to pool information and ideas that they 
really discovered just how favourable this climate is, 
For this is the P & O First Class Service to Australia. 
Here, in one of the mighty ships of the P & O fleet the 
British businessman gets an intimate line on the pros- 
pects in Australia and the East. 

You can see why. Out of some six hundred and fifty 
fellow passengers travelling first-class nearly half will be 
people with similar or connecting interests in the same 
territory as yourself. A high percentage of those will be 
people from the very area you are visiting. They'll give 
you the lie of the land you’re visiting as none else can. 


First Class to. Australia is an i 


Conditions are ideal. On P & O both the sun and the 
service wear a smile. You have time to know people, to 


' pursue ideas without interruption, to rest properly. You 


do more constructive work in four weeks at sea than 
you do in four months at home. Yet you arrive back 
fresher than when you left! 

If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, lon 
Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’ — it pays to travel 
all or part way by P & O First Class Service to Australia 
(or the Far East). Special seasonal terms and Executive 
Tickets are available. Ask someone to check now with 
your Travel Agent or with P & O direct. 14/16 Cockspur 


St., S.W.1. Tel: WHItehall 4444 or 122 Leadenhall Psd oe 
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Nationalism in Canadian History 


By D. G. CREIGHTON 


- 


OR the past twenty-five years nationalism has certainly 
been a central theme in Canadian politics and a principal 
interest of Canadian historians. Canadians themselves 

might admit that this interest has amounted to a definite 
preoccupation; foreigners might regard it as a dangerous obses- 
sion. Everybody could agree, at any rate, that it is relatively : new. 
It is new, so far as Canadian history is concerned: it was, in its 
initial stages, extremely naive and childlike; and an examination 
of the causes and also the consequences, of this relative novelty, 
may bring us closer than anything else could do to an understand- 
ing of its distinctive character. 

The prolonged adolescence of Canadian panonstisn { is, it seems 
to me, largely to be explained by the unusual nature of the 
Canadian community. In Canada, the basic division between 
English-speaking and French-speaking citizens deepens and com- 
plicates the regional divisions and differences which are, in any 
case, the inevitable accompaniment of a great continental state. 
There are two important Canadian conceptions of Canadian 
nationality, English and French. Canada is thus a special case 
domestically: but she is also a special case in another important 
way as well. Her outlook on the external world is peculiarly her 
own. She has developed partly in response to a complicated set 
of inter-acting relationships with her closest relatives and nearest 
neighbours. And it is the effects of these external relationships 
on nationalism in Canadian history and historiography that I 


should like to explore. 


‘Canada, like the United States, began its existence as a group 
of colonies; and, for nations emerging from colonialism, the 
United States has always been accepted as providing the great, 
simple, archetypal plot of national development. In American 


b history nationalism is the result of a esos encounter 


oa Ve J 


between the forces of maturing colonialism on the one hand and 
restrictive imperialism on the other. A solitary antagonist, the 
huge and horrible Goliath of British Imperialism, confronts the 
virtuous hero of overseas settlement; and Goliath, who is, of 


“course, impervious to reason and incapable of compromise, is 


overcome in single mortal combat by the ingenuity and resource 
of the heroic colonial David. This was the first version, biblical 
in its simplicity; of the truth about colonial nationalism. In due 
course it was dutifully copied by the states of Central and South 
America: and in the end it became what might be called the 


original tribal myth of the western hemisphere. 
Yet the British American Provinces which became Canada 


never entirely accepted this sacred colonial fable or were con- 


verted to action by it. The fact is, it seems to me, that the origins ~ 


and growth of Canadian nationality are essentially different from 
those of any other nationality in the Americas, Canadian develop- 
ment has been a dual, not a single, process. In the United States, 
advancing colonial nationalism had a single objective, the over- 
throw of British imperialism. In Canada, however, the goals of 
nationhood were two, not one. Canada had not only to achieve 
autonomy inside the British Empire but also to maintain a 
separate existence on a continent dominated by the United States. 
She thus had to come to terms with two imperialisms, real or 
potential; and there is no doubt at all that the task of surviving 
as a distinct power in North America against the imperialistic 
threat of American ‘ Manifest Destiny’ was regarded in the 
nineteenth century as the more difficult task of the two. 
Separateness on the North American continent had to be given 
first priority; and autonomy in the British Empire, though im- 
portant, was definitely put in second place. Autonomy inside the 
British Empire could be—and was—acquired gradually, in a 


paint fashion Bee a process which in th 


America had to be won by force. In 1775 and 1771 ; 
revolutionaries invaded both Quebec and Nova Scotia, seeking to 


one of compromise and adjustment. 


incorporate them in the so-called ‘ continental ’ resistance to Great 
Britain; and for the three years of the War of 1812, American 
armies, with annexation as their aim, repeatedly attacked upper 
and lower Canada. During most of the nineteenth century it was 
British military and diplomatic support which enabled the British 
North American provinces to endure. A rough balance of power 
in the English-speaking world was necessary to ensure Canada’s 


survival; and the Old World was brought in to redress the balance | 
of the ‘New. The Anglo-Canadian alliance was the political : 


reality underlying—and continually vitalizing—the formal im- 
perial relationship between Canada and Great Britain. ; 


After the First World War ets 

This, in the main, was the course of the Canadian antionaliet 
movement until after the conclusion of the first world war. At 
that point a fundamental change occurred. The old order of — 
priorities was abruptly reversed, and autonomy inside the’ British 
Commonwealth was given first place as a national objective. Why, 
it may be asked, did this break with the past take place? In all 


probability, I think, because during the first two decades of the 
-century Canadians had acquired a new confidence in the success 


of their national experiment. The integrated, transcontinental 
nation, based on the east-west axis of the St. Lawrence, had 
become an established fact both politically and economically; 


Canadians were no longer frightened or fascinated by the thought 


of annexation to the United States; and the first world war had 
just given them a chance, for what was really the first time, to 
play a part of some importance in world affairs. These new 
sensations of success at home, security in North America, and 
increasing consequence in the larger sphere of international politics 
were probably the main reasons for Canada’s decision in the nine- 
teen-twenties that it was time to have done with colonialism in 


_ all its aspects. Since separate existence on the North American 
continent had been secured, autonomy inside the British Common- 


wealth must now be won. The last imperial limitations on 
Canadian legislative sovereignty, which were admittedly purely 


formal in character, should be swept aside; and above all, for 
this was the heart of sovereign status, Canada must create its — 


own defence system and formulate and implement its own foreign 
policy. 

_ Interestingly but not suprisingly this Gavsade for Dominion 
status was accompanied by the rise of a new and talented group 
of Canadian nationalist historians. Naturally, there had been 
Canadian historians, professional as well as amateur, long before 
this: but the newcomers of the nineteen-twenties differed from 
them radically in their choice both of period and subject. The 
pageant of exploration and discovery, the drama of the Seven 
Years’ War, the romance of the Loyalists, and the heroic chronicle 
of the War of 1812—the themes which had fascinated earlier 
historians—were shoved somewhat impatiently aside as exercises 
in romantic antiquarianism. The new generation of historians— 
men such as A. L. Burt at Edmonton, Chester Martin, J. W. 


Dafoe, and A. R. M. Lower at Winnipeg, Harold Innis and Robert’ 


McGregor Dawson at Toronto, Chester New at Hamilton and 
O. D. Skelton and R, G. Trotter at Kingston—were much more 
interested in modern, even contemporary times} and in sober 
subjects, chiefly economic and constitutional. In particular, they 
seized enthusiastically upon the problem which at that very 


moment was engaging the politicians, the development of. 


Canadian autonomy through responsible government in domestic 
affairs to full Dominion status in defence and foreign policy. 

The title of Professor Lower’s general history of Canada, 
Colony to Nation, suggested clearly that its central theme was 
the onward and upward march of Canadian autonomy. Professor 
Martin’s Empire and Commonwealth concentrated somewhat on 
the same nationalistic subject-matter; and J. W. Dafoe, the editor 
of the Winnipeg Free Press revealed the North American emphasis 
of his Canadianism in his book Canada, An American Nation. 
The struggle—for it was realized now that there must have been 
a struggle—to free Canada from the restricting fetters of British 


_ years have destroyed that | 


yer ee gt Sone in gees Sapien: in n the. eons ee fo 
had assumed the vital necessity of their association with the — rr 
United Kingdom; but now, for the first time, both politici ns 
_and historians began to emphasize Canada’s essential | 
Americanism, and to stress the intimacy and importance | of ; 
‘relations with the United States. The basic pro-American assump- 
tion of the new nationalist politicians, led by Mr. Mackenzie 
King, has been well described by Mr. George Ferguson, now eS Es 
editor of the Montreal Star, but who was for a long time on the = 4 
staff of Dafoe’s Winnipeg "Free ‘Press. In a paper read to the 
Canadian Political eed Association in dep ‘Mr. AROS, F 
declared : ‘ ina 
The caedinal thesis of that Schad was sat at Hak costs ‘Canada: ois 
had to fight its way out from under the traditional influence of = sa 
British imperialist and colonial rule: and that one of the best") = 
ways of doing it was to use the influence of the United States as aaa 
p 
- 


a counter-balance against the pressure from Westminster. - SMR Rian > S 


In various subtle but: significant ways, Canadian historians ey 
began to be influenced by. these assumptions. They looked ‘guste 
piciously at the United Kingdom, as at a— domineering and 
intriguing near relation whose company one is anxious to Pe 
and fixed their full, favourable attention on the United States. 
~The twenty-five volumes: of that fine series, The Relations of 
Canada and the United States, which was the chief co-operative 
scholarly enterprise in Canada in the nineteen-thirties, show _ 4 
clearly how deeply interested Canadian historians, economists, — re 
and political scientists had’ become in their country’s relations = 
with the republic. The geographic, social, and cultural unity of. “ie 
North America was increasingly assumed as a matter of fact; — 
and in The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples, the — 
title of the volume contributed to the Canadian-American Rela- ¢ 
‘tions Series by M. L, Hansen and J. B. Brebner, the settlement of — 
Canada was regarded simply as a subordinate but integral part 
of the occupation of North America asawholee uy 


~ = 
z . a 4 ‘Sey sae Sila 


ae ale 


North ‘American Isolationion ery ay 
Canada and the United States, it was now believed, were 
children of the same parents, who had grown up side by side, had: Ss 
developed in much the same fashion, had always got along very ; 
well together except during unhappy periods of “imperialist _ 
wars’, inspired, of course, in Europe, and had both had * 
‘same frightful | difficulties with the meddlesome and domineering _ 
‘old folks’ back at home. The long and stern struggle by which © 
Canada had maintained its separateness against American ‘ Mani-— 
fest Destiny’ was tacitly forgotten. Military historians vi iy 
disappeared. Diplomatic historians, completely uninterested in this — 
_aspect of Canadian-American relations, devoted ‘themse esalmost - 
exclusively to the ‘triumphant story of Canada’s liberation | from us 
eg sinister meshes of atk sssintran Leas On 2 


thistd ae “e the United pat and there were e yen a few 
historians who had given the final affecting testim their 
North American faith—they had displayed a : 
instructed, if not to be confirmed, in ae grea 
religion, the Frontier Theory. 

Such, I believe, were the 
nationalism in the pre-war 


upon it. Bf relative decline 


= 


me, a ct 


rious air Rae shea hangs over wa Batvencic King S 
great crusade for Canadian autonomy against British imperialism : 


for younger Canadians the last small annoyances of British 
superintendence, the perils of British eee ey: are gradually 
becoming legendary. . 


have to try to guard themselves 


_ is that of a North American con- 


- reason to fear that they were 


_ defence-system, The old truth— 

that their first and hardest task 
was to maintain their separate- 
_ America—was brought forcibly 


_ they were reminded of the fact 


_ sense of her corporate identity, a 


~N 


Obviously it is not now the sinister ‘imperialistic designs of 


the nations of Western Europe but the enormous preponderance 
of Russian and American power 


against which Canadians will 
‘in the future. Obviously, also, the 
most immediate danger to Canada a 


tinentalism imposed by the United 
States. Often enough in recent 
years Canadians have had good 


being fitted smoothly and per- 
manently into a continental 
capitalist organization, a conti- 
nental power-grid, a continental 


ness and autonomy in North 
home. to them again: once more 


that their nationhood had always 
had two goals, not one. Yet, 
though the new ‘danger was com- 
parable to that of the nineteenth 
century, it was impossible, I think, 
for Canada to return to the 
old nineteenth-century defences. 
British help was no longer avail- 
able on the old scale and on the 
old terms; and even if it had 
been, Canada had passed beyond 
the stage of wanting it. She pre- 
ferred to advance into the future 
rather than attempt a retreat into 
the past. She had now a greater 


greater belief in her viability as 
a nation, a greater confidence in 
her own ability to survive. 

This is the framework of poli- 
tical and economic fact in which 
Canadians have been obliged to 
live during the post-war years. 
Canadian nationalism has had to adjust itself to a strange and 
frightening world: and the task of interpreting it historically has 
fallen to a new generation of historians. Most of their work has 
appeared in the last ten years, much of it is still on the eve of 
publication; but oddly enough they have received perhaps their 
greatest inspiration from a man who has already been dead for 
six years, the economic historian Harold Adams Innis. Innis, who 
was only fifty-eight when he died in 1952, passed most of his 
professional career in the period before the second world war; but 
he was always a little aloof from, if not antagonistic to, the main 
trend of pre-war nationalist history; and this may help to account 
for his importance to the historians of the post-war generation. 

In two major ways he qualified and corrected the far too 
simple and one-sided assumptions of the nationalist Canadian 
school of the nineteen-twenties. He broke down the conception of 


North America as a geographic unit, and as a separate and 
exclusive whole. ‘The present Dominion’, he wrote in the con- 


cluding chapter of his first great work, Fhe Fur Trade in Canada, 


ate not in spite of geography but because of it’. In his 


eo 


= rence and the Great Lakes; 


Canada’s coat of arms (approved in 1957): 
traditional emblems of England, Scotland, Ireland, and France; under- 
neath are maple leaves. The crest, mounted on a royal helmet with 


mantling, is a lion with a red maple leaf in its forepaw. 
‘supporters, the lion and unicorn, bear a Union Jack and the ancient 
banner of France. Surmounting the whole is St. Edward’s crown 


On the ‘contrary, the Dominior its economic basis in a 


competitive, east-west connie system based on the St. ae 

the railway builders and their 
successors simply recaptured with new methods an integrated _ 
transcontinental empire which had been first won by the fur E 


traders. Innis questioned the North American continentalism 
which was so popular with some of his contemporaries. He gave 
a new and vital meaning to the old idea of competition and 
rivalry in northern North America. My own first book, The 
Empire of ye St. Lawrence, has as its main theme the efforts 
of successive generations of 
Canadians to make the St. Law- 
rence the dominating east-west 
transport route of the continent. 

In a second and equally im- 
portant way, I think, Harold 
Innis helped to modify the sim- 
plicities of the Canadian nation- 
alist school. He restored the idea 
of Canada as a separate and 
‘competitive economy in North 
‘America; he also revived our 
understanding of Canada’s close 
association with Europe. His two 


Canada and The Cod Fisheries: 
The History of an International 
Economy, continually stressed the 
importance of the role played by 
the metropolitan centres of 
Europe in the development of 
northern North America. He saw 
the St. Lawrence as a transoceanic 
and transcontinental system which 
had depended heavily, in its com- 
petitive struggle in North 
America, upon support from 
England and Western Europe; 
and his successors, the post-war 
historians, have similarly tried 
to qualify the simple ‘ North 
Americanism’ of the earlier 
nationalist school by emphasizing 
the significance of French and 
British ideas, institutions, capital, 
and military power in the sur- 
vival and growth of Canada. 

The military historian, C. P. 
Stacey, in his Canada and the 
British Army, has made clear the 


on the shield are the 


crucial importance of British 
The wre : 

military support during the 

middle nineteenth _—_ century. 


Canada’s Soldiers, by G. F. G. 
Stanley, has reminded us of the vital part played by 
the British army in the long struggle fpr Canada’s survival. 
G. S. Graham, in his Empire of the North Atlantic, has 
revealed how often and how decisively the fortunes of north- 
eastern North America were decided by the British Navy. And 
my colleague, Maurice Careless, has examined the pervasive in- 
fluence of the steady stream of ideas which poured in upos 
Canada from Victorian England. 

In short, I believe that modern Canadian historians have 
become a good deal more subtle and elaborate in their analysis 
of that complex force, Canadian nationalism. They have realized 
that historically Canada cannot be identified with a monolithic 
North America any more than it can be identified with a 
monolithic British Empire; and they have come to understand, at 
the same time, that it is not simply the product of a double 
negative, but has its own positive validity. It is of itself, and a 
part of the new. world, and yet the most obvious political expres- 
sion of the essential unity of West European-American civiliza- 
tion.—Third Programme 


major studies, The Fur Trade in 
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Hills of Communist China from Hong Kong’s New Territories: the river forms the frontier 


Communism in South-East Asia 


By STANLEY MAYES” 


N the last day of my tour of south-east Asia I went 

and peeped through the ‘Bamboo Curtain’. In other 

words, I crossed the ferry from Hong Kong Island to 

Kowloon and drove through the New Territories—they 
are still called that although it is over sixty years since Britain 
leased them from China—as far as the Chinese border. For the 
last few kilometres I had to have a police escort because this is 
a restricted area. 

I went first to Lo Wu, where the railway line from Canton to 
Hong Kong crosses the little river which forms the frontier 
between Communist China and the British Colony, I walked 
over the bridge and stopped at the barrier; the Chinese guards 
kept their backs turned—rather ostentatiously, I thought. For a 
time I watched the small, steady trickle of traffic moving in either 
~ direction: Hong Kong Chinese going to visit their relatives in 
Kwantung Province or places beyond; farmers from Mao 
Tse-tung’s China coming into the Colony on regular permits 
because they own land on the British side—some, I was told, also 
like to do their shopping in Hong Kong; and there was also a 
sprinkling of Europeans, business men chiefly and the occasional 
journalist, going into China. 

Afterwards I drove to another point on the border—Lak Ma 
Chau—where from the police post on the hill I looked across at 
a landscape that reminded me of a delicate nineteenth-century 
Chinese water-colour. Here the restricted frontier zone is very 
narrow, and at the foot of the hill there is a gap between the 
trees where the ordinary tourist can, if he likes, have a thrill—or 
the imagined thrill—of looking into Red China. A few years ago 
a Chinese woman used to pose here with a couple of children for 
any tourists who wanted to take photographs. Then one day she 
appeared with a table of soft drinks and picture postcards. Now 
she has a shop and does a thriving business with the tourists who 
come to look through that gap in the trees at the innocent land- 
scape beyond. In a year or two—who knows?—she may be 


running a small hotel. To.me that enterprising woman was a 
symbol not only of the 2,750,000 Chinese who have helped to 
make Hong Kong the rich and prosperous place it is today. She 
was a symbol also of another 10,000,000 Chinese in south-east 
Asia whose industry and hard work have made them inevitably 
one of the most powerful political and social forces in the area— 
and now one of the most feared. For in recent years the large 
Chinese communities in Singapore, Malaya, Viet-Nam, Thailand 
and Indonesia have provided, wittingly or unwittingly, a series of 
ready-made outlets for the Chinese Communist propaganda now 
being pumped incessantly into south-east Asia. 

It may seem strange that the Peking Government should 
tolerate the existence of Hong Kong, which ordinarily it must 
regard as an excrescence on south China, like a boil in a tender 
spot. Here, after all, is an old-fashioned British colony—old- 
fashioned, that is, in form, not in any other respect—in which 
the non-Chinese element is less than one per ceyt. Yet there is 
no desire for independence here and almost no political activity. 
What the Hong Kong Chinese want—and have got—is political 
stability as a foundation for further economic expansion, And 
whether Peking believes that the fruit is always there to pluck or 
whether it finds Hong Kong useful as it is, as a window on the 
West, the fact is that at present Communist China pays little 
attention to the British Colony and directs all its energies else- 
where in south-east Asia. 

Yet, when one looks back over the last decade, it is clear 
that Communist reverses in south-east Asia have been much 
more resounding than Communist successes. Twenty years ago 
Thailand was the only independent country in the area; the 
ferment of nationalism, itself a product of Western liberal 
thought, had begun to work against the West and the small 
Communist parties of south-east Asia were just beginning to 
exploit the situation, 

Then came the second world war. South-east Asia was overrun 


* Senior Assistant, European Talks, B.B.C., who has recently toured the Far East 
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by the Japanese. The links between Britain, 
France, Holland, and their dependent territories 
were broken or weakened. By 1949 Communist 
China had emerged as a world power. It was a 
time of great opportunity for the Communists 
of south-east Asia. 

How did they use that opportunity? In 1947 
Britain granted Burma complete independence 
and acquiesced in her leaving the Common- 
wealth. A few months later the Burmese Com- 
munists—both the so-called White Flag Com- 
munists who followed the Stalinist line and the 
Red Flag Communists who were a break-away 
Trotskyite group—began an armed insurrection 
against the Burmese Government, which still 
continues in a hopeless, desultory way. The 
same year, 1948, the Communists in Malaya 
launched a concerted attack on the British, who 
had just agreed to a demand by the Malays for 
more self-government. For eleven years Malaya 
has fought the Communists in the jungle; their 
numbers have dwindled from 11,000 at the 
height of the emergency to less than 800 now: 
and in spite of the Communist rebellion—not 
because of it—Malaya gained her independence. 

In Indo-China the French had been obliged to 
come to terms with the Communist Ho Chi Minh in 1946; all 
Viet-Nam was under his control. By 1954 the country was parti- 
tioned between Communist and Nationalist forces. Today South 
Viet-Nam is an independent state and the threat of armed aggres- 
sion against her from the Communist Viet-Minh in the north has 
steadily diminished. 

Laos, which has a common border with Viet-Minh, was parti- 
cularly vulnerable to Communist attack. In 1953 Viet-Minh 
Communist troops invaded Laos in the guise of ‘volunteers’ 
supporting the so-called ‘liberation army’ of the Pathet Lao. 
Together they set up a ‘ rebel government’ in two of the northern 
provinces, Last year, however, the Government of Laos was able 
to recover that lost territory by negotiation and most of the Pathet 
Lao Communist troops have now either been disbanded or 
absorbed in the national army. 

Communist aggression has not paid dividends in south-east 
Asia; hence the switch now to subversion. That does not mean 
that the military threat has entirely passed. The fate of Tibet has 
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Chinese from Hong Kong passing through the control point at Lo Wu on their way into 


Communist China 


shown clearly that Communist China will not hesitate to use 
force, if it decides that the moment for that has come. Even 
Prince Sihanouk, the Prime Minister of Cambodia, who has long 
been regarded with suspicion by Thailand and South Viet-Nam 
because of his ‘neutralism’, is now reported to have said: 
“Coexistence between my country and China is possible only 
because Cambodia is not China’s immediate neighbour ’. But for 
the moment the greatest Communist danger in south-east Asia 
comes from subversion, and those countries and territories like 
Malaya and Singapore, which are most cohcerned about individual 
liberty, are for that reason the most exposed to attack. 

A few months ago when I was in Malaya the police arrested 
more than 100 people who they had good reason to believe were 
involved in a plot to create disturbances and overthrow the 
Government during the elections later this year. One of them, 
found with a Communist document on him, was chairman of the 
local division of the Malayan Labour Party. Here is an example 
of how subversive Communism tries to infiltrate into legal parties 

and innocent organizations. In Singapore 


er — - . ae 


Hauling in a ‘ co-operative’ net: refugees from ee north who earn a living by fishing in South 
Viet-Nam 


the danger is particularly great because the 
underground Pan-Malayan Communist Party 
is known to work closely with extremist 
elements in the powerful P.A.P. (People’s 
Action Party) that has just won an over- 
whelming victory in the elections. 

Many of those recently arrested in Malaya 
were young Chinese students, and there is 
abundant evidence, not only in Malaya but 
throughout south-east Asia, of the way in 
which Communist subversion, directed from 
China, is organized and carried out through 
Chinese secondary schools. That is not to 
say that all, or even most, of the overseas 
Chinese are pro-Communist or disloyal to 
the countries of their adoption. But Com- 
munist propaganda appeals to their natural 
patriotism and their love for a China they 
may never have seen. Even those Chinese 
most hostile to the Peking regime can hardly 
fail to be impressed by China’s emergence 
as a Great Power. And when China’s 
material achievements are presented in the 
most favourable light by a propaganda that 
glosses over the failures, the mistakes and 
the wastage, it is not surprising that impres- 
sionable Chinese youth overseas is deluded. 

The flood of books and magazines pour- 
ing into south-east Asia from Communist 
China is now immense, By 1956 China’s 


yt eck Seay had reached a peak ten times th re- wv 
Even Chinese classics are rewritten for € + 
glorify Communist aims and Communist practice. : 
_ pore, and Thailand have all had to take action against this Sub- Ww nd | and 
_ versive tide of Chinese publications. rebellion | in ‘the outer islands 
Subversion, of course, is not the only alternative to aggression economic chaos, that the Con 
in the Communist armoury. Along with the Soviet Union, China to exploit. In the past Dr. 
has organized a powerful economic offensive ‘against south-east given encouragement to the Com he 
Asia. Burma’s experience here has been illuminating. Unable to seen the red light. General Nasution, hist ine 
sell her rice at the price she demanded, she entered into barter of Staff, is strongly anti-Communist. And the deci: 
agreements with the Soviet bloc. As a result she found herself elections, judging by the outcry of the ‘Comm: 
committed to sending half her rice exports beyond the Iron well calculated to prevent them from sei 
Curtain. Her rice surplus was used up, cash customers had to be tional means. Similarly, the postponement o 
turned away, credits piled up in the Soviet Union, but Burma and the continuance of General Ne Win in office as 
was unable to get from the Communists the kind of goods she Minister have been a set-back to the Communist. 
needed. The people of Burma will long remember the sacks of Communist aggression in. south-east Asia has so far failed both 
Soviet cement dumped on the wharves at Rangoon to harden i in because of bad timing and because it has been seen by the people — 
the monsoon rains. ~ themselves to run counter to their struggle for independence. The , p: 
South-east Asia may be underdeveloped and in some countries danger now is from subversion, economic pressure through dump-— } om ws 
the level of subsistence is very low, but there is not the general, ing and unequal barter agreements, and the Communists’ deliber-_ > 
widespread, desperate poverty that Communism can batten on. ate encouragement of extreme nationalist policies : so that they can aa 
Thailand is rich; the peasants there are contented; they have no profit by the gs frustration Ba when they fail. ee 
: ’ Seat ha Services Pa eg 
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Two Problems _ in Spain. : 
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PATRICK SMITH, BB.C. bas correspondent ve Rete fos 
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WO problems are uppermost in most Spanish ae at bear the light of day that ae remains, Indeed a ioainans4 
the moment: the economic crisis of the country and a_ impression is that the Spanish want him to remain for as long as 
haunting, the perpetually haunting, question: What will possible; for his presence ensures at least some form of aS A 


happen when Franco goes? however repugnant it may be to democracy. 
Spain is still run on military government lines, even‘ twenty This leads to the second ‘question : What will faces ewe 
years after the end of the Civil War. Civilians, if caught trying _ Franco does disappear from the political scene? Some think he is 
to organize opposition to the regime, are still sentenced by military trying to tailor-make a monarchy: a Council of the Realm has = 


courts. Officially the total prison population of Spain stands at been appointed which will presumably call on Don Juan or his 
about 14,000, of whom between 3,000 and 4,000 are believed to” son, Don Juan Carlos, to become head of state. Nevertheless - BOs * 
be political prisoners, though the authorities do not make any one knows in Spain what form of government will work under 

distinction, The true figure is probably higher. ~The Communists it, or whether there will be, any return towards democracy. ‘The 
have a well-organized underground movement and there are about younger generation has had no experience of political parties; it 


twenty other small opposition groups. _ is fashionable for them to declare their anti-Franco tendencies but _ - 
These two questions with which most Spaniards are concerned the memory of the utter confusion in the Republic before the haart 

_ are closely interlinked. Politically, opposition to Franco is Civil War is still green are to be a. “ee to 1 ADANY 5 Par fet 
ruthlessly taken care of, and his regime appears to be in little . My Po ee Spe el 


peril. Economically his regime would probably have fallen but Ty. Falange al thee Church 


for massive economic aid from the United States, totalling e : 
_ $1,000,000,000 in the past five-and-a-half years. Even today the Most Spaniards I talked to think that the army, which i is oval 


Spanish economy is in a precarious state; agricultural production to Franco, holds the key position and will prevent disorders — 

is down because of the drift to industry, ie the antics cannot ee widespread vee Fronbe as ire Sere would 
_ obtain sufficient raw materials to keep them going full out. That, - pec eee ire pas ie ag ox hs the Ron 
in turn, means that competitive production for export is weak, Catholi gat ae n to ag viata a : T ae Fo. 
and as a result foreign exchange is almost negligible for the © —*™OC Sure has Notice Sram ANSE AO te poe ae 


sp _.cue from the Pope, it has publicly criticized the neglect of the 
Soe a cecil patare and much-needed new machinery. So. working masses which are described as the ‘wheat’ of the coun- _ oa. 


tS try, lacking the necessary irrigation of education and economic — 
: advancement to which all human beings should have a right. — 2 
Rumours of Strikes 3 Possibly the Church will form the nucleus of a Christian : 
The workers, who have fittle respect for Sa government- crat Party, with the trade unions, given freer powers, as the main 
controlled trade unions, are going slow, and there are rumours of _ opposition. This, however, is all conjecture, for no one I spoke 
impending strikes, even though they may be illegal. The cost of to could give me a clear answer. In fact I had the impression 
- living has spiralled; wages are still relatively low. Many Spaniards the Spaniards have passively accepted “their lot, for 
_ do two or three jobs to make ends meet. In a word, all the being, and would rather not peer too far i into the future. — 
conditions of inflation are at hand. There is a small middle class, _ Those who can assess the Spanish best, from long 
but that is confined to a few main towns. Rich industrialists, on know that through the granite of the national. character 
the other hand, blame the state of affairs on the Government for withstood the storms of the » past thirty years. ‘there - 
its too-rigid control of trade. But they find ways round the regula- _ vein of anarchy that could split the country 
tions where they can; officials can be influenced and many in That is why so many have said to me in recent | 
opposition say openly that the whole regime is corrupt. © a strong government after F. could 
_In a country where citizens have few constitutional rights, it is explosion. They doubt whether 
difficult to see how this could be otherwise. It is precisely because able to provide the answer. But 
so many in Spain know that some of their transactions could not of yet another — war.—  e 
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oe By THOMAS CADETT, 


eneral de 


HEN General de Gaulle came to power a year ago, 
a number of important matters relating to the place 
of France in the Nato defence scheme remained to 
é y be settled. A little over six months before there had 
been a meeting of Heads of Governments of the North Atlantic 
Council in Paris. Among those present were President Eisen- 
hower; the British Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan; and 
the French Prime Minister, M. Felix Gaillard. — 


_ Defence Plans | 2 asi 
At this meeting the Council decided that in view of Russia’s 
attitude it would be necessary to establish stocks of nuclear war- 
heads to be readily available for the defence of the alliance in 
- case of need, It was also decided that intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles—in other words, medium-range rockets—would have to 
be put at the disposal of the Supreme Allied Commander Europe 
—who was then, and still is, General Lauris Norstad of the 
United States Air Force. The communiqué announcing these 
decisions went on to say: ‘ The deployment of these stocks and 
missiles, and arrangements for their use, will accordingly be 
decided in conformity with Nato Defence plans and in agreement 
with the states concerned’. | 
Between that Nato Council meeting and the time that General 
de Gaulle took over the government of his country nothing con- 
crete was settled in the matter as far as France was concerned. 
And, since General de Gaulle’s accession, relations between 
France and Nato, and more specifically with the two- senior 
_ partners, America and Britain, have become far from satisfactory. 
This is clear from the following facts, which I give not necessarily 
in chronological order. The General has announced that he will 
in time of war withdraw the French Mediterranean Fleet from 
Nato Command; he has refused to pool French aircraft in the 
Nato Defence system; he has refused to provide sites for the 
medium-range rockets mentioned in the Nato communiqué to 
which I referred earlier; and he has also refused to allow the 
stockpiling of atom war heads, for the use of the 250 or there- 
abouts American fighter bombers based on French soil. The 
result of this last restriction would be that these American aircraft 
would be heavily handicapped by having to dash off to pick up 
their bomb loads before going somewhere else into action. 
This is an age of speed where Kipling’s ‘ unforgiving minute ’ 
would take on a really devastating meaning, So it is hardly sur- 


prising that the Supreme Commander has been thinking seriously 


in terms of pulling his fighter bombers out and putting them ‘on 
bases where they can do their job from the word ‘go’: all the 
more so because there are plenty of other even more desirable bases 
available. In fact it may well be that the decision to put the 
American machines in France in the first place was just as much 
a political as a military one. Certainly it was political considera- 
tions which led those responsible to agree to a French request 
to establish medium-range rocket sites on French soil; only to 
find that when this had been agreed, the French at once started to 
impose conditions. 


Paper-thin Skin 2 
‘What is behind all this? First and foremost is General de 
Gaulle’s paper-thin skin when it comes to anything which he 
thinks shows failure to recognize the greatness or importance of 
his country. It was an attitude which did him honour during his 
% war-time exile in our country, though it sometimes made him 
- imbuvable—undrinkable, as the French say—to those round him, 
not excluding Mr. Winston Churchill. That attitude has per- 
sisted, and, if it is no less honourable than before, carried too far 
it may well end in harming the very thing the General wants to 
oly preserve. Some of the General’s pent-up feelings found expression 


Ns 


Gaulle and 
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B.B.C. Paris correspandent 


in his Notes to Washington and London last September. 
In them he demanded, rather than asked, that France 
should be part of a directorate of America, Britain, and 
France to settle the strategy of the Western world, This at once 
caused a flurry among the other Nato nations and the General 
received a dusty answer. The General has also made it clear that 


France is determined to join the Western atom club—although 


he has so fat been black-balled by the two existing members, who 
have not even tried to help him towards membership by telling 
him their own atomic secrets, It is true that as far as the Ameri- 
cans are concerned they cannot do this until and unless the 
United States Congress changes its mind and the law. So, in 
return for being black-balled, the General has resorted to what 
some of his fellow countrymen are prepared to diagnose and 
regret as “ blackmail’. This is done by making it clear that Nato 
will get little change out of him until it makes a change itself. 
His feelings and arguments are not difficult to understand, though 
Washington and London have what seem to be good reasons, too. 
The security problem in a country that has more than 3,000,000 
Communist voters, including important scientists, is certainly 
one reason. : 


The War in Algeria 


But now there is something else which has so complicated the 
matter that nobody knows where it will end—something which 


has only just taken on a really firm shape. For some time past, ~ 


the French have made no secret of their disappoinment about the 
British and American attitude towards the war in Algeria. The 
French feel that the British attitude, and the American attitude 


too, has ranged from almost open hostility towards France to. 


lukewarm and insincere professions of goodwill towards the 
French cause. Now, twice within the past few days, during the 
parliamentary debate on Algeria, the Prime Minister, M. Debré, 
has said that unless France’s allies are prepared to support her 
over Algeria the whole Nato Alliance may be called into ques- 
tion, Yet the very debate in which the Prime Minister made this 
threat—for it was nothing but a threat—provided ample proof 
that the French themselves are still deeply divided over Algerian 
policy; and to not a few Frenchmen some French military 
methods have brought a feeling of anger and shame. That being 
so, it is difficult to understand what support, and support for 
what, General de Gaulle and his henchmen would like from Nato 
over Algeria.— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s A Shortened History of England has now 
been published for the first time in the Pelican series (Penguin 
Books, 6s.). Thirty-three years have passed since Dr. Trevelyan’s 
History of England first appeared and became a classic. The 
shortened version of this which is now printed is one that Dr. 
Trevelyan designed for the American market in 1942, when it was 
published by Longmans, Green and Co. in New York. 


B.B.C. Honours 


_ WE OFFER OUR CONGRATULATIONS to Mr. G. S. Strode, 0.B.E., M.M., 


General Manager, Publications, who becomes a C.B.E. in the 
Birthday Honours list; to Mr. C. J. Strother, M.B.E., Assistant to 
Chief Engineer; Mr. G. Waterfield, Head of. Arabic Service; and 
Mr. H, L. Woodgate, Chorus Master, each of whom becomes an 
O.B.E.; to Mr. A. G. Davis, Chief Cashier; Mr. H. H. Nicholson, 
Duty Editor, External Services News Department; Mr. J. E. Rich, 
Children’s Programme Organizer, Television; and Mr. E. F. Woods, 
Assistant to Superintendent Engineer Lines, each of whom becomes 
an M.B.E. . 

We also offer our congratulations to Mr. Richard Dimbleby, 
O.B.E., who becomes a C.B.E, 
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Canadian Links © 


ODAY the Queen flies to Canada with the Duke vr 
Edinburgh. In eight days’ time she will take part with 
President Eisenhower and her Canadian Prime Minister, 


Mr. Diefenbaker, in the official opening to navigation of 


the St. Lawrence Seaway. In doing this as Queen of Canada she 
will be giving her blessing to one of the great engineering projects 


_of history, comparable—if not in effect certainly in difficulty of 


achievement—with the building of the Suez and Panama Canals. 
Here is an improved water-link between those five Great Lakes of 
the North American continent, which so stirred the imagination 
of explorers like Champlain. and writers like Sangster and 
Macaulay. Here for the first time is a sea route from Chicago, in 
the heart of the American mid-West, to the Atlantic Ocean and 
Europe. Only seven weeks have passed since the end of April when 


the world’s ships first began to use this route unofficially, but — 


already the rush of them has been so big that temporary delays 
have occurred as they have queued up to go through. 

It is too early yet to calculate how far-reaching the effects on 
world trade may be. The railway towns of both Canada and the 
United States and those east-and-west-coast ports which have 
hitherto handled traffic in the two countries are from now on 


likely to feel the draught of competition, as increasing use is made 
_ of the new route. For a time the interests of different States within 


the Union and Provinces in Canada may well appear to conflict 
with those of their neighbours, But such immediate advantages 
as a cut in the cost of wheat and iron ore are an indication of how 
quickly the American continent as a whole should soon begin to 


_ feel the benefit of the new system. The very fact that both Queen 


and President will be together for the opening is acknowledgment 


_ of how effectively two large nations of the free world can combine 
_ together to get things done for a common advantage. The Queen’s 


presence will also be a symbol of Canada’s continued happy | 


relationship with Britain. In a stimulating talk, which we print 


today, Professor Creighton of Toronto describes some of the 
opinions that historians have held about this relationship during the 
last 200 years. The fact that their views, however divergent, have 
never been soured by any violent constitutional conflict between 
Canada and Britain has been due to the wisdom of Canadian 
statesmen like Sir John Macdonald and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and 
such British leaders as Lord Durham and Lord Balfour. 
Canada is bound by many features of her civilization to her 
powerful neighbour the United States, with whom the Seaway 
offers a fresh link; yet she is proud of her national independence 


in the Commonweaith, F rench-speaking Canada differentiates the — 


country from all English-speaking peoples; yet immigration from 


Britain into Canada—highly attractive to young people here—may . 


strengthen friendship towards this country. Both through immi- 
gration and connexions built up by children who were in Canada 


during the war she has been brought nearer to Britain. Moreover 


her customs and some of her more colourful personalities have 
become familiar to us through the medium of entertainment, not 
least the B.B.C.’s reproduction of Canadian television films and 


radio programmes. Now B.B.C. viewers and listeners in Britain 


will once again be able to witness by these means some of the 
highlights of the Queen’s latest visit and her arrival in Canada 
within a remarkably short time after it occurs. — 


three years $17. 00. Subscriptions should be sent to B.B.C, Publications, 


_ 35, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, England, or to usual agents. ment. West German sources have, i in general, taken th ew that',.*. 2 ’ 
F 


- bility displayed by Chancellor Adenauer and Minister Erhard. 


Nevertheless, at least one American newspaper, the Baliieisn 5 


_ tion to keep power cannot but raise doubts as to how substantial = 
the structure of democratic West Germany actually is *. eee 


heres has raked eo radio and news 


the quarrel over Dr, Adenauer’s change of | has only. been: + 
patched up. The independent Der Mittag wrote: 

The Chancellor has lost in standing, and Erhard is now baie eee 
unopposed Crown Prince. For the moment the See at E € se 
but there will be further consequences. ore i ee 
The West German Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung cxpresed 

an even more serious view in the following comment: 

- Konrad Adenauer has broken. a let of crochet through t ‘eae 
wavering—namely our state institutions - a en: his: own ie ss ~ 
Christian Democratic Party. | é . Vt a 

A similar opinion was voiced by the Swiss Die Tat, which wrote: Res 

The fact that Dr. Adenauer has regained his ascendancy within 
the Christian Democratic Union so quickly must not deceive 
us about the other fact—that the old confidential relations 
between the C.D.U. and its chief remain shaken. The con Cae 
sequences will become apparent in the course of time. : le 
The East German radio put:a Marxist interpretation | on the 

_Chancellor’s volte-face. Adenauer, according to its commentator, at 
is merely the instrument of ‘the most aggressive group’ of — 
German monopoly capitalists, while Professor Erhard represents _ 
the interests of a second group which believes in a different 
anti-communist strategy. The East German commentator 
described this second strategy as follows; Peas, iC 3 

They propose to fight the socialist camp by means of sciteaaad aw 
commerce and capital exports, especially to the underdeveloped — 
countries, and to buy a.large part of the armaments they need eet? 
from other imperialist countries. es ere 

The East German broadcaster said that ‘the most aggressive Pe 
group * had been ‘ compelled to restore Adenauer’ since this was 

“the last remaining opportunity of continuing the ire of war- 
provocation ’, and he went on: Pa: ina 

The aggressive group of German monopoly capitalists 3 is ‘Bet: 

_ing with the strength of desperation to prevent any easing of 
tension. Any advance in safeguarding peace hits it especially — 
_ hard now when they, together with the most aggressive groups of — 
French monopoly capitalism, have developed the production of 
nuclear weapons sufficiently far to carry out the first test explo- — 
sions under French labels in the near future. : 
United States newspapers have taken the saetacilintaael between 
Dr. Adenauer and Professor Erhard more at its face pies The 
New York Times, for instance, wrote: _ a3 
A political crisis in Germany that could have susie ix wile ; 
‘Western world has been averted by the great sense of responsi- 
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At a time of impending showdown with the Soviets. this eae 
welcome news indeed. - * 
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Sun, had its misgivings and wrote that ‘ Adenauer’s determina- _ io 


bie 


Moscow radio, broadcasting in French for Africa, hailed the ear 
victory of the People’ s Action Party in Singapore where—accord- 
ing to the commentator—‘the British were forced to co ae 
independence’, But the Russian broadcaster declared tha 
independence ‘granted ‘ is of a strange character 
‘Singapore-Malayan-British Joint Security Council, in 
British, of course, play first fiddle, has the right to in 
the internal affairs of Singapore ’. The commentator 

Does this independence in the English fashion 

Singapore not remind you of what is happening 

the colonizers are trying to stem the growing wave 

liberation movement and to deceive the African. 
_ promise of independence of the’Same sort? — 


JUNE 18 1959. 


Did You Hear That?, 


THE GYPSIES OF BRITAIN 
BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD is a member of the 
Gypsy Law Society and has travelled with 
gypsies in many parts of the world. ‘Most 
people ’, he recently told listeners to the General 
Overseas Service, ‘tend to distinguish between 
gypsies: to call them Spanish gypsies or Hun- 
garian gypsies or Russian gypsies and to believe 
that they are different and speak different 
languages just because they live in different 
countrie§. There is, in fact, no such distinction. 
They are all just gypsies, and they speak the 
same language basically, which tells us where 
they came from: north-west India, perhaps. 
Luristan—anyhow, somewhere in the Hindu 
Kush area. It is not known for certain when they 
first came to Britain. The first mention of them 
by name is in the accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer for Scotland, for April 22, 1505, but 
that does no more than make it certain that they 
were in Scotland before that date. 

“I first met gypsies when I was eight and I 
spent my first holiday in a gypsy camp when I 
was nine. I learnt at a very early age to speak 
fluent, Romanes from gypsies in Wales, where 
the language was (and perhaps still is) spoken 
in its purest form. Since that first holiday I have 
lived and travelled with gypsies in many parts of the 
world but particularly in Europe, and I have never had any 
real difficulty in speaking with the gypsies. There have always 
been enough words in common. As a matter of fact we use a 
number, of Romanes words in our daily speech, without being 
aware that we do so. We talk of a cup of “ char ”, our womenfolk 
do the daily “chores ” (a charlady is really a “ chorelady”’), our 
gangsters carry a “cosh”, a small boy is a “chaver”, we ask 
for the “ gen ” on this or that, and so on. 

‘I am often asked why I like gypsies, why I go to live with 
them and travel with them. I really do not know why. I know 
very well that when people ask me this they expect me to say 
something about “romance”. But the open road is not all that 
romantic in January, the camp fire does not throw out all that 
heat on a wet November night. True; 
time is no object: you are free from the 
tyranny of the clock; but you are not free 
to wander where you will—not in England 
anyway. And if you throw convention to 
the winds, the moment you step into a 
gypsy camp you find a large number of 
other conventions, much more rigid. It is 
because they are there that the gypsy has 
maintained his identity down the centuries. 

‘Gypsies are not popular in England 
today. The gypsy is a nomad, and, as 
such, beyond the understanding of a pre- 
dominantly urban society. We have done 
our best to make the gypsies conform. 
‘Harsh laws have been passed against them 
from time to time; great numbers have 
been deported in the past for disobeying 
these laws. But they are still here; and, 
oddly enough, it is their nomadism that 
has saved them. While many have left or 
have been made to leave, while many still 
leave annually, others come in. I know in 
England at this moment gypsies from 
Spain, Poland, Germany, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Hungary. Some 
came in from Hungary with the refugees 
after the rising. There is always new blood 
coming in, and it is this which has enabled 
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Gypsy woman lighting her cigarette with a twig 
as she sits by the camp fire 


‘ 


them, in the face of considerable opposition, to maintain their way 


of life, and many of their ancient customs, and their language. 

‘The total population of Romanies, that is true gypsies, in the 
whole of the British Isles is not above 5,000. One would not 
think so, to hear people talk. But this is because we are tc day 
predominantly a nation of townsfolk, and so most of us are 
unable to distinguish between gypsies and other wandering folk. 
This inability has done the gypsy in England much harm, for 
all the sins of the vagrant community are automatically laid at the 
gypsy’s door. Not that the gypsy is without faults: he lies and he 
cheats, and he does a fair amount of petty thieving. He is, almost 
always, an expert poacher. He is adept at feeding his horses in 
farmers’ fields without payment. But he does not. go in for major 
crime, He is never a burglar and very rarely a raurderer, which is 
strange in a race which is supposed to be 
particularly hot blooded. Countering these 
things—and this is where he differs from 
the vagrant community—he has a discip- 
lined. system of society (a matriarchal 
system incidentally); laws and customs 
which he obeys and observes; high 
standards of personal cleanliness; and his 
morals in sex matters put ours to shame. 
He is the most loyal of friends. 

‘Economic conditions in England are 
rapidly killing his traditional way of life— 
these and the spread of the towns. He was 
a skilled craftsman, a tinsmith, a china- 
mender, a basket-maker. No one wants a 
cup or a kettle repaired nowadays. Mass- 
production has killed the minor craftsman. 
Again, to live as a minor craftsman the 
gypsy had to keep within reach of the 
towns. That used to be easy: now it is 
very difficult indeed. Year by year it be- 
comes more difficult to find a good place 
to camp—at any rate to camp free—and 
the roads become less and less safe for 
horse-drawn wagons. 

‘ While the gypsy can lead his traditional 
nomadic life he is a man with self-respect, 
and in areas where he is known he is in 
turn respected by country folk. When he is 
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driven into towns or, worse, into shack encampments, he gravitates 
inevitably into circles with very different standards. The result is 
usually disastrous. A few do adapt themselves to new conditions, 
and then, being exceptionally quick-witted, they make a startling 
success of life. But, for the majority, casting aside a way of life 
with a tradition of more than 2,000 years is too much. But I am 
sure that there will never come a time when there are no nomad 
gypsies on the roads of Britain, for the gypsy has shown himself 
to be indestructible. Perhaps that is the reward for never having 
tried to destroy anyone else ’. 


SNIFFY WILKINS 
‘The first person I ever remember planning to kill was Sniffy 
Wilkins ’, said JOHNNY Morris in ‘Woman’s Hour’. ‘He was 
about sixty years my senior. I was seven at the time so that made 
him, I suppose, sixty-seven. He was a schoolteacher, my school- 
teacher, our schoolteacher, He was as tough as a plastic kipper. 
Well, he reeked of smoke: tobacco smoke, coal smoke, bonfire 
smoke, it hung about his old yellow moustache and in the hairs 
in his ears. You could almost see it shimmering there when his 
enormous old mothy head came zooming down to mark your sums. 
That’s wrong, that’s wrong do em again sniff, lunatic. He always 
called me lunatic. 

‘Well, before I was moved into Sniffy Wilkins’s class I had 
done something rather sensational: I had somehow got myself run 
over by a motor-car. Very difficult thing to do in those days 
because there were so few motor-cars about. Not only had I got 
run over, but I’d walked away from the scene of the accident 
without a scratch, just a vicious tyre mark right across my left 
boot. The 300 little ragamuffins in that school came to look at 
my boot. I was a sort of hero; my confidence blew up like a 
balloon. I couldn’t go wrong until I was moved up into Sniffy 
Wilkins’s class. 

‘Moving up a class was terrific fun, Fifty-four little dwarfs 
in jerseys and hobnail boots blundering into a strange new class- 
room, scrambling, fighting to get a seat at the back. I got the 
corner seat, Archie Cartwright next to me. That was all right: 
Archie Cartwright’s parents spoiled Archie, he’d always got bags 
of sweets and apples. And then Sniffy Wilkins came. Right, 
sniff, now shut up, well you’re a bright looking lot aren’t 
you. Hahahahaha, he’s being funny. Shut up, you in the corner. 
Me Sir. Course I mean you come here. What have I done? 
Nothing. It’s difficult to get out of a 
corner seat. I had to wait for Archie 
Cartwright to move. Sniffy Wilkins 
is on me in a flash and pulls me out 
by the ear. You’re the lunatic that 
tried to commit suicide underneath a 
motor-car aren’t you? Come on lunatic 
you sit there. I was stuck in the very 
front seat. 

*Sniffy Wilkins didn’t think much 
of heroes. My confidence shrivelled, 
my ear was throbbing, my hate for 
Sniffy Wilkins had begun. I willed 
him to drop dead. He took a large 
bag of jujubes out of his pocket 
and put one in his mouth, We were 
absolutely forbidden to eat in class 
but Sniffy Wilkins champed jujubes 
all the time deliberately—and noisily. 
It was the most awful form of 
torture. 

“Every day we recited The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. Every day Sniffy 
Wilkins sat on the fire guard keeping 
the fire off everyone, swinging his 
cane, sniffing, eating jujubes and 
humming a bubbly old man hum. 
Every day wearing that same old suit. 
Every day for weeks and weeks, for 
months and months Sniffy Wilkins 
sitting on the fireguard, humming 
as we did our sums, painted daffo- 
dils, and carved away with our 
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A 250-year-old cheese press which will shortly be on view 
at the Museum of Rural Life, Reading University 


pens at that eternal essay “How I spent my _ holidays”. 

“Poor old Wobbler Burbage’s essay was always the same; he 
spent every holiday doing the milk round, He was made to, We 
were all made to do something. There was nothing much that you 
did of your own free will—you were always made to, Made to. 
He made me. She made me. They made me. We were all made 
to sit there like tiny dwarf clerks in a Victorian counting house. 
Little coconut heads bent over books just like those men in the 
counting house at the big works down the road. They were made 
to. We were made to. Everyone was made to sit there and watch 
Sniffy Wilkins eating sweets. I was still planning to kill him but 
I'd become fascinated by him. : 

“I don’t think I’ve ever had more opportunity to study anyone 
so long and so carefully as Sniffy Wilkins. I could mimic him 
fairly well. Walk like him, sit on the fireguard like him, suck 
jujubes like him, talk like him—used to send Archie Cartwright 
into fits. Hamelin Town’s in Brunswick chunk-chonk hahahahaha 
sniff, We all started imitating Sniffy Wilkins. We mimicked all 
day long. He ceased to become a ruthless fiend; we had turned 
him into a figure of fun. It was the only way to survive the tyranny 
of the awful adult world of the people who made you do things. 
We turned them into clowns, comics, eccentrics, figures of fun. 
And now we have become figures of fun ourselves. Well, I hope 
so; because I do think it prevents a lot of people from planning 
to kill a lot of other people’, 


AN ANCIENT CHEESE PRESS 
A 250-year-old cheese press has been acquired by the English 
Country Cheese Council and will be placed in the Museum of 
English Rural Life at Reading University. SuSAN STOCKDALE, who 
is on the staff of the university’s dairy department, described 
in ‘Radio Newsreel’ what the press looks like and how it works. 
‘It is over six feet high’, she said, ‘made of oak and beauti- 
fully finished. The cheese is placed on a strong platform. The 
pressing mechanism it a large panelled box which is filled 
with stones, The box is raised and lowered by a windlass; three 
sets of ropes join the box to a crossbar which is turned by a 
spoked wheel. The box runs up and down in two side supports 
which, together with the ropes, keep it level when pressing. The 
cross-bar is enclosed in a small wooden case, giving the whole 
press a neat appearance. 
“In the days when such presses were in use it was the farmer’s 
wife who made the cheese. She had 
. to be strong, as the cheese may have 
weighed up to ninety pounds, It was 
made in a small wooden tub, and the 
milk was coagulated with home-made 
rennet. She knew by touch when the 
coagulum was ready for cutting; this 
she did with a wooden blade, stirring 
it and breaking it smaller with her 
hands. Today, vats holding hundreds 
of gallons of milk are coagulated with 
standardized commercial rennet and 
cut and stirred mechanically. But in 
those days, for the farmer’s wife, there 
were no man-made aids, and after the 
curd was sufficiently firm she ladled 
off the whey and rammed the curd 
into a cloth-lined mould. A board 
was placed on top of the curd and 
pressed by hand to remove some of 
the whey. The cheese was then ready 
to go to the press, A box of stones 
was gently lowered on to the mould, 
and as the lid sank inside it, pressing 
the curd, the whey was squeezed out 
through the holes in the side. After 


removed and ready for ripening’. 
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more detail the experiments that have been taking. place 


‘technical devices which form the basis of the present 
economic and cultural strength of the Great Powers can 


scientific investigations which were carried out in the abstract, 
- supported without thought of direct practical benefit. I went on 
_ to refer to the radio telescope at Jodrell Bank. This instrument, 


built in faith for the free investigation of the universe, had dealt 
with unexpected practical tasks early in its career ‘such as the 


tracking of the carrier rocket of the Rusyan: sputnik and the 
American Junar poe : ye: 


x 


yy 
Reflection of Radar Pulses e 
The telescope and other equipment -at Jodrell Bank had also 
been used by a young research student to study the reflection 
of radar pulses from the moon. The signals transmitted from 


analysis of these variations led to the surprising conclusion 
that the radio waves were being reflected only from a small area 
aa on the forward hemisphere of the moon. It seemed that as far as 
- the reflection of radio waves was concerned the moon was 
behaving in a manner similar to a polished ball when illuminated 
» by a beam of light. The predominant effect in this case is a bright 
patch covering a small part of the forward hemisphere rather 
than a uniformly illuminated OS which would be expected from 

a rough surface. 
“ Now it seemed to us that the surprising acti obtained by my 
colleague at Jodrell Bank, John Evans, | in 1957, implied an 


_. interesting practical situation—that’ it might be possible to use — 
the moon as a reflector for speech modulated radio waves.. 


- The radius of the moon is over 1,000 miles, and if it were 
behaving as a uniform scatterer of radio waves over the whole 
of the forward hemisphere then the distortion in the reflected 
signals would be such that any degree of intelligibility would 
 be-out of the question, But’ Evans concluded that the depth of 


the cap which was primarily effective in the scattering was only - 


about fifty miles and the distortions introduced by scattering a 
signal from such a surface might not be too serious. In fact, 
the fourth Reith Lecture demonstrated a ‘ Hullo’ transmitted from 
the telescope and received back again on earth after its two-and-_ 

- + a-half second round trip of nearly half a million miles to the 
- moon. The echoed ‘Hullo’ was weak because our transmitter 
and receiver were not very good. The important point was that 


¥ 


_ the voice when received back from the moon was perfectly in- | 
_ telligible, and that the telescope was working on wavelengths — 


which could never be disturbed by eect or ionospheric 

- conditions. 
~ concluded was to have such instant repercussions: ‘ Well, the 
result of that investigation is a free gift of the radio astronomer 
-to all the commercial and military organizations who will no 
_ doubt use it in the future ’, I have been making remarks like that 
for as long as I can remember, and no one takes any notice. This 


time someone did take notice. The military in the shape of our 


colleagues at the J.S. Air Force Cambridge Research Center in 
Massachusetts, and commerce in the shape of Mr. J. R. Brinkley 


- of Pye Telecommunications, Ltd. A few days later Mr. Brinkley 


telephoned to ask if they could help us with some of their own 
aa _ radio communication equipment because they were interested in 
new methods of long-distance communication, and the Americans 
said that they would soon have an eighty-four-foot radio telescope 
peste and wanted to try what they called ‘ bi-static’ communi- 
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Moon 


entesor ner was a ecently interviewed in a B.B.C. news Pract: s 
cast on the radio link with the moon, and this article explains in 


-N my fourth Reith Lecture* last. autumn I said that the — 


be traced back within a few generations to fundamental . 


~ Jodrell Bank were always the same strength, but the signal which 
came back from the moon varied very rapidly in strength: An’ 


_ of this means of trans-oceanic telephone communication is about 


I did not realize then that the chats remark iti ‘which LC 
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tion tests across the Atlantic. - 

In due course a Pye trans- 
mitter, ten times more 
powerful than the one Evans 
and I had used in November, 
was installed on the tele- 
scope. At 3 p.m. on May 12 
the Jodrell Bank telescope and the smaller one at Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, were tracking the moon, and we called America over the 
first long-distance lunar link. During the next few days, we carried ia 
out about forty hours of measurement over this link with satisfac- on 
tory results. The Americans received our test tones and morse. | f 
messages easily and regularly. Their reception was only occa- d 
sionally good enough for intelligibility but that was expected — a 
because of the relatively small size of their telescope. The speech = 
coming back from the moon locally to Jodrell Bank was nearly | 
always clear and reliable. In fact when I was called away to take a "ea 


— Lick Observatory, California 


_ telephone call from Manchester, only twenty-five miles distant, the == 


line was so bad that the voices from the moon were clearer than 
that of my terrestrial caller. Rae 
These experiments have demonstrated in a practical fashion 
that long-distance radio communication via the moon is feasible 
with equipment available today, but it is interesting to ask why — 
this should be anything more than a stunt, The coverage and c 
capacity of the communication systems inside the territory of 
the Great Powers is adequate. On the other hand when it comes 
to reliable communication across the Atlantic or Pacific the 
position today is not good and the outlook is gloomy. According 
to a recent report of the Committee on Science and Astronautics - 
of the United States House of Representatives, in 1950 there ~~ 
were 1,500,000 trans-oceanic telephone calls, and it was esti- . 
mated than in 1960 there would be 3,000,000 and 21,000,000 “¥ 
by 1970. There are two ways of carrying such traffic. First by- = 
cable, which in its modern form gives excellent quality, but that , 
is expensive and of limited capacity, Moreover, breakdowns may 
be difficult to repair, and the communication link is by no means 
secure from enemy action. The new cable link opened a few years 
ago between Great Britain and America-cost between £10,000,000 - 
and £20,000,000 sterling, and the present estimate for completing 
a Commonwealth cable link is over £80,000,000, Current costs 


£70 per voice channel per mile, 


_A Radio Link > 

The other method is to use a radio link, Since radio waves 
travel in straight paths, some repeating or scattering medium 
must be involved if the link is to extend across the oceans. For-— 
tunately the earth is surrounded at a height of from about 60 
to 250 miles with an electrically conducting region known as the ~ - 
ionosphere, If the wavelength of the radio waves is longer than a 
certain critical value, the ionosphere will refract the radio waves — 
back to earth. Unfortunately the condition of the ionosphere is 
unstable, The critical value of the wavelength varies with latitude, 
time of day, and the season. Worse, it is subject to sudden and 


/ 


. unpredictable disturbances related to sun-spots and other events 


on the sun. In fact, this form of radio link, although compara- 
tively cheap in capital costs, is unreliable sometimes to the extent 
of a complete black-out. 
Those whose job it is to think ahead i in terms of long-distance 
communication foresee that the existing radio and cable links will 
become increasingly inadequate, to the extent of producing a : 
slow-strangling effect in peace-time and a critically dangerous 
effect in times of emergency. Moreover, they offer no hope either 
of cheapening the communication facilities between the Great 
Powers or of bringing long-distance facilities to the poorer 0 or less 
developed parts of the ae say 3 
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‘ast few years in the exploration of : 


Seem the grey pollen of the long September heat. Oh, praise 


~ For these reasons, there has been it 
y and more 

methods of establishing long-distance radio links, Some 1p 

ments have used the scattering properties of the lower atmosph ‘os 


—the troposphere—and others have used the ionized trails pro- 
duced by meteors or shooting stars which burn up at a height of 


about sixty miles above the surface of the earth. These develop- — 


ments now look like being overshadowed by the lunar link 


possibility and communication satellites, In both cases one can 


use a radio wavelength which is short enough to penetrate the 
earth’s atmosphere and ionosphere without disturbance. Such a 
signal transmitted from the earth to the moon could be picked up 
at any point on the earth provided the moon is simultaneously 
above the horizon at the two points. If the technique is developed 
commercially, no doubt reasonably cheap terminal systems can be 
made with smaller radio telescopes than the ones used between 


Jodrell Bank and America. If this happens then long-distance 
‘radio communication will be brought within reach of the less 


accessible peoples, and despite the limitation on hours of opera- 


tion the technique will play a vital part in world es 
‘tions fairly soon. : 


Compared with the satellite. communication, the moon seems 


‘destined to be the poor man’s communication link. The sums” 
Involved in setting up the terminal facilities to feed into the 


existing internal telephone network may be only a few tens of 


a thousands, whereas the money required to launch a communica- 
‘tion satellite is so great that only the United States and Russia 
‘are likely candidates for making the attempt. 


There are two distinct satellite communication programmes in 


“progress in the United States. The first one, which will probably 
be tried out later this year, is a passive system, which will use 
‘similar techniques to those which we employed in the lunar link. 
The ‘artificial moon’ 


will consist of an inflatable 100-foot 


& Praise We Great Men — eee gee 
For Benjamin Britten ; Am | 


Praise we the Gods of Sound— 


From all the hearths and homes of men, from hives 

Of honey-making lives; 

Praise with our music those 

Who bring the morning light 

To the hearts of men, those households of high heaven! Praise — 


We the erexh Gods of Sound 


Who stole the honey-red, the frozen fire— 


_ Oh, beyond all delight and all desire— 


From gilded hives upon Mount Parnassus 


(Hives gilded by the light)—who brought to us 


That fire compressed into such holy forms, 
As those of the gold wanderers in heaven! Praise 


Those who can raise 

Gold spirits of mankind from the rough ape-dust, and can show 
The planetary system in the Atom, and great suns 

Hid in a speck of dust. Praise we the jistre. ~ 


_ Who have not come to judge, but come to bless’ 


Immortal things in our poor earthly dress 
And ripen lives and rule our hearts and rhythms, 
Immortal hungers in the veins and heart. 


Praise be to those who sing : 
Green hymns of the great waters to the dng 
And tearless deserts in the souls of men, until — 
Under the fertilization of their singing breath 
Even the greyness and the dust of Death 


. 


With lion-music such as that heard in the air 
When the roaring golden lion that roams the heavens - 


This poem (copyright Edith Sitwell 1959) was recited by Dame Edith 


| Devours the dark, and multitudes and magnitudes respond URS Say 


- All sounds, all faiths, delights a and splendours lost 
' Beneath the winter’s frost ~~ 
Beck to the ee the heat and homes of men. 


be give coverage between any two 
face for over 90° sper cent. of ae ame, 


for communications. = 5 ee 
- The other satellite communication programme i is an ‘active? a ee Sag 
one in that the orbiting satellite must carry suitable resp 
‘or recorders and transmitters. ‘ $. ‘Project Score’, whict relayed 4 
President Eisenhower’s voice from space last December, was a 


_ rudimentary form of this system, The most advanced is the © 


equatorial satellite. In an orbit at a distance of 22,300 miles from is 
the earth ‘this satellite will move at such a speed that it will — 
effectively remain fixed over a point on the earth, At such a 
~ distance one satellite will be able to act as a relay to cover a 
great deal of the earth’s surface. Of course the instruments in ~ 
these active satellites can be coded and their use for communica- 
tion can easily remain the prerogative of the launching country. 
The cost of launching three such equatorial satellites to give 
complete world coverage, together with the necessary ground 
installations, is given as less than £10,000,000. ie oe 
We are now so accustomed to gasp at the sums spent Ot “on 
satellites that it is good to be reminded of an important future 
practical use, which may be | cheap compared with existing costs 
of cable links. The moon costs us nothing, and those of us who — 
are willing to make our long-distance calls at her convenience may — 
well find the load on our pockets ase yi before ihe Pre 
artificial moons become established. “en 


To that lion-music . . and on a wings 


Of music let us rise , tock \ , 
Like velvet honey-flies ; Sie 2 (aaa 
To praise the Gods of Sound with those beesmurouirines Oe dea zt. | 
The sound of violins 2h PSs ss 
And the clear sound of flutes f “3 5s TS en se eats 
As round as honeyed fruits tee * i 
And like the water-Phoenix ever rising “UST : 
For wanderers in the Saas! desert-sand. wees’ ; 2 
/> - f Sar. 
Praise we these earthly Gods,— a” SaaS. Tae es a Racer ae 
_ Praise with the trumpet’s purple sound— yn tts, Sl 
__ Praise with the trumpet-flower SS plat aan eas 
And with that flower the long five-petalled Ae oy 
That sweeps the strings. Prete _— that mee of Bie Goa the tir 
voice! : is. © 
Oh, let us still rejoice er? Sa aaa peat ib 
_ And praise we these great r men from the first hour i” ge ee 
Of the spirit’s birth until our “earthly ean at ol a ; 
Into the night of Death. Gs 3 ste e: = ot Saas 
Praise with our last bee gar S > 2) ee ee 
These earthly Gods who bring fs emir’ 
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The Spanish Bullfight 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


CURVING patch of sunshine lies across the: sand on 

the east side of the bullring: the Plaza de Toros in 

Madrid. All the rest of the circle is in shadow. In the 

middle of the ring are two giant bottles, one for ver- 
mouth, another for brandy, each about two or three times the 
height of a man, They 
look like figures repre- 
senting gluttony in a 
medieval morality play, 
and you expect ladies in 
wimples to appear and 
clowns dressed like mon- 
keys. There are also big 
block letters laid out on 
sand; like formations of 
gymnasts at a Soviet 
youth rally. If this was 
500 years ago, this is the 
way the Middle Ages 
might have gone about 
advertising. 

But now the big clock 
is-at five minutes to six, 
and little men in berets 
and raincoats appear (the 
sky is building up some 
fine ramparts of thunder- 
heads), They lift the 
letters and carry them off 
like stretchers. And sud- 
denly the two _ bottles 
begin to walk and patter 
off through a side gate, 
and the 20,000 people who 
are standing in the most 
steeply tiered stadium in the world begin to compose themselves 
on their little cushions, or take out field glasses, or give their 
distant friends a final wave of recognition, in the curious Spanish 
fashion, with the back of the hand being tossed over the shoulder. 

The minute hand of the big clock jumps to six o’clock pre- 
cisely, and a powerful man in a dark suit with a watch in his 
left hand rises in his box up against the sky and waves a hand- 


kerchief: and at once we hear the drums and the squawk of 
trumpets. From a side gate two horses appear and go high- 
stepping across the sand towards a spot beneath the President’s 
box. They are mounted by two men in black, and might for a 
moment be mistaken for two plump burghers from a canvas by 


= 
' 


Ceremonial procession before a bullfight in Spain 


Rembrandt. For they are dressed in the court fashion of the 
mid-seventeenth century. They have red and yellow plumes in 
their hats and they lift them to the President and rein around 
and canter back to the gate. They will half-circle back to another 
gate in the sun directly opposite the President’s box and at another 
signal the band plays a tinny paso doble. 

The big central gates swing open and the plumed bailiffs lead 
out a procession, first of the three matadors, in 
their brilliant shirts, silk costumes embroidered 
in gold, their red stockings and black slippers 
and the rich, flowered capes they wear only for 
this short parade. Behind them come the team 
of all their assistants, other fighters in costumes 
trimmed with silver or black braid, then the 
hefty heavyweights in round brimmed hats; the 
picadors high on their horses cradling their long 
lances under the right arm; and then a little 
team of jumping jacks, in red jackets and caps 
and blue baggy trousers and white shoes, They 
could well be the monkeyish clowns we 
imagined at a medieval fair, That indeed is 
their name, monosabios, clever monkeys. They 
will need to be, for they are the picador’s helpers, 
and must pull the fallen horses on to their feet, 
and they may today or some other time save the 
picador’s life, 

The whole team bows‘to the President’s box, 
and marches out again and one of the plumed 
bailiffs lifts his hand high. In theory he is 
receiving from the President the keys to the 
bull pens. In fact, it is only the last of the many 


hs 


. fae acts of this’ ritual, and by. 


cantered off to a gate on the left, the | ; 
in his hand. He is looking up and and away over 


shoulder to the President’s box, and when he sees the handker- 

chief flutter again, the thin trumpets sound again, the trap door 
and out into 
the light and the sand trots a black bull. He stands there, his — 


is lifted and the pen gates swing open, 


feet braced, his head high from the soaring ‘mountain of his 
huge neck, ’and he wonders where he is. For three years he 
has been. ‘bred and trained for this moment, In some quiet 


corral in Seville or Salamanca he has felt the thrust of the lance, ~ 


he has seen capes whirl, he has been soothed in the evening by 
shambling teams of oxen, and if he has shown promise of courage 
he may have been caressed by his owner and given an extra 
ration of beans and oats, All the care and skill that have gone 
into his upbringing are directed to one end, to train him to 
concentrate the sureness of his 600 pounds into a single charge, 
quick enough to graze the thigh of even the best torero, explosive 
enough to toss a horse and rider over a barricade. He breathes 
hard. He looks around. Then far off, round the curve of the 
circular barrier he sees a small dancing figure waving a pink and 
yellow cape at him and making a staccato bleating sound. ~ 


And he takes off in a charge. Maybe he hesitates, or looks - 


around, or gives up. But mostly, if he charges straight, ‘the crowd 
knows that the black beast is mature enough, and will fight well 
and die well. So the most ancient and enduring of all the festivals 
of the Spanish people has begun. 


I have started with a cliché, because it was solidly planted in 


Spanish life 800 years ago, and it is something you have to face. 
Many strangers avoid it on humanitarian grounds, or because it 
is so alien, or because they look on it, falsely, as the Latin equiva- 
lent of greyhound racing or cock-fighting or customs even more 
disreputable. One good way to learn something true about a 
country is to examine at first hand one of its obvious clichés, so 
that you can debunk it to your own satisfaction, or admit with 
more authority that it is not for you, or begin to feel its truth 
as the natives feel it. A great deal can be learned about France 
by watching a French family at its meals, or about the United 
States by attending a baseball game, or abeut Britain by an hour 
in the gallery of the House of Commons at question time. 


Death in the Open 


The bullfight is surely only a part of Spanish life, and there are 


Spaniards who dislike it or are bored by it, just as there are 


Englishmen who see nothing attractive in cricket or significant 


in a magistrates’ preliminary hearing, which is a very English 
and very significant institution indeed. So is the bullfight signifi- 
cant; it will not do to fly into a rage at the mention of the picadors 
and their poor blindfolded nags. I myself approve the recent 
crusade of the British bird protection society against the cooking 
of small and even rare birds in Italian cuisine. It is a strong 


argument, especially if you are a vegetarian. But many people 


who are against pig-sticking go on eating pork: and we are on 


shaky ground to refuse to look into bullfighting, where often the 


bull is honoured and the man despised, and yet raise not a 
ripple of concern over, say, the lingering death of a fox gone to 
ground. The bull never goes to ground, He is never left to die. 
He is killed in the open, in hairsbreadth contact with a man 
on foot who, for most of the game, has nothing to defend 
himself with except the grace of his courage and only a piece 
of red cloth with which he hopes to hypnotize the bull to keep 
his head low. 


It may pacify the squeamish, as well as the other objectors 


whom I respect, if I say that I am not going to tell any more “ 
about the stages of the bullfight except to say, by way of stressing — 


how formal and traditional everything is, that those stages are 
four, that they are each introduced by trumpet flourishes, like 
the acts of a play or a coronation; that every performer and 
every move he makes (either by intent or by humorous impulse) 
has a name, and so also have all the accidents, the whimsies, the 
colour and temperament of the bulls, the several types of ‘fans 
looking on, even the little boys who several times a season jump 


the barrier when the police are not watching and dash into the 


ring with a stick from home and a piece of rag and stand there 


in a pose, petrified and ashen and very young, and either get 


its outrage at ae. Aa of 
se said aloud: 


aca" t seem to understand ’ isayou ‘may be 
occurred to an Anglo-Saxon, They know tha’ 
corrida can be the sorriest spectacle on earth, 
can have moments, rarely a whole fight, when ree 
comes alive: that of a fearless and unyielding bull) 


rab performer. They know: fsomething that peer ‘the 
foreign devotees, the aficionados who are as solemn an 
tious as jazz critics: that a bullfight is never one thing. 
either beautiful or brutal. All at one time it can be brave, | p! 
squalid, heroic, messy, chivalrous, and obscene. E 
afternoon, an old Spaniard told me, he used to hear | 
go rollicking impatiently past: the window of his apartment, nd. he are ee 
would lean out and innocently ask where they were heading. And 
they would cry back, ‘To the bulls! ’ About a couple of hours 
later he would hear them trudging back again, and when he asked 
them where they had been, 2 -would sar in a low hese <a 
: To the bulls ’. 3 ' 


ee : f f 3 bs pai 
J , 
Image of Life us ae eens 
I do not want to burden 3 bullfght v sath the hie gan ah 
of the Spanish character, which is the tendency of the tourist: 
before any national institution that excites him. But it tells US) a4 
something. It tells us much about the love of contradiction in a 
race of intense individualists who yet live fatalistically undera 
dictatorship, The bullfight is, as I have said, a stirring, and usually _ 
a blowsy, spectacle. It aims at an ideal of ‘bravery and style and 
falls into dullness and squalor. It is in miniature one image of : 


* 


- life as Latins tend to see it: a challenge to high romance always — a 
defeated by the rich and fatuous disorder of life itself, a wound-— e 
ing disappointment you can almost depend on, for which the only 
balm is certainly not politics but religion. : % Se Sas 

To English ears that last word may verge on biased No- we 
thing could be more exactly untrue, Attached to every bullring i is oro 


a chapel where the matadors pray before the fight. A priest waits 


_ throughout the corrida in case the worst should happen. The 


annual festivals of the bulls in most cities and villages are in 
honour of a protecting saint; the greatest, which ended last week, 
is the feast of San Isidro, the patron saint of Madrid, One of the Sage 
most famous passes with the cape has one of two disputed origins. =» 
Either it is named after St. Veronica, who wiped the brow of 
Jesus, or, others believe, it is named after the gesture of Mary — ; 
Magdalene as she stood with: a winding sheet ready to receive the — i 
body of Christ from the Cross, It does not matter whether these 
legends are true. It is everything that most people believe inthem. 
These may show how far a Spaniard is from regarding the 2 
bullfight as a mere sport or a tolerated weakness, like a football 
pool. It is a morality play that isolates, and sets against each 
other, the qualities which this courteous, passionate, and chival- 


* rous people value most: which I take to be—courage, manners ee < 
(that is to say, appropriate style), pride of self cautioned by its | a ie 
opposite reminder that nothing conduces more to humility than — aoe 

5 
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the immediate prospect of a violent death. —Home Service... ka, Py ame 
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series are A Nest oF Cele oe Other: Miag 
Turgenev, translated from the Russian with an intro 
Jessie Coulson, Madame Bovary, by Gustave Flaube: 
with a foreword by Gerard Hopkins, and The Lost Dom 
Grand Meaulnes), by Alain-Fournier, translated from the French 
Frank Davison, with an introduction by Alan Pryce-Jones. 
stories by Turgenev costs 8s. 6d., the other two 7s. 
*# St gee Saar 
Two new additions to the Faber. Gallery of 
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‘The straggling line of houses down by the sound’: Iona from the sea 


HE first time we visited Iona was in a small old cabin 
cruiser which I had bought in Skye. With the help of 
Admiralty charts and good luck, my wife and I managed 
to navigate her southward from anchorage to anchorage 
through extraordinary varieties of weather. And that meant, above 
all, varieties of light. It may seem excessive to say that the 
pounding seas and anxious nights conditioned us to receive some 
unforgettable manifestations of light, but that is about what 
happened. It is the light that remains, over islands and skerries 
and seaways and tidal rips, along that fantastic western seaboard 
‘of Scotland; and if I mention this method of our approach to 
Iona it is because I am still not sure how much it affected what 
we experienced on the ancient isle itself. Indeed, out there, any 
man might surely be forgiven for wondering how much this island, 
. in its fabulous setting of sea and sky, affected finally the character 
of St. Columba himself. 
For we know something about Columba before he left Ireland 
’ and landed on Iona in the year 563 in his currach or longboat, 
with twelve companions. He was over forty then, tall, well 
featured, full of a restless energy, passionate and impetuous as a 
Donegal Irishman can be. In fact, it seems fairly clear that he 
left Ireland under a cloud, and the traditional tale may be worth 
repeating for more than one reason. In the course of his tireless 
Christianizing in Ireland he had come upon a precious manu- 
script and promptly copied it, When Finian, its owner, dis- 
covered this he angrily demanded the copy. Columba refused to 
give it up. The case was tried before the King of Ireland, who 
gave this judgment: ‘To every cow her calf, to every book its 
copy ’. Columba was so sore over losing this first recorded action 
for breach of copyright that he gathered his clansmen against the 
King, and, as he himself was descended from kings on both sides, 
the battle was bloody. Columba won the battle but had to leave 
Ireland, and, in his fashion, he now vowed to win more souls for 
eternity than he had lost in the literary battle. 
~ So the picture I had of him was not so much that of a humble 
Christian as of a statesman and organizer, almost continuously 
on the move, over sea and land, daring any peril, teaching, con- 
verting, founding churches, succeeding—indeed, succeeding so 
well that still more Irishmen settled in Argyll, until at last they 


managed to give not only their kings to Scotland but also their 
Gaelic tongue and their particular methods of church government. 
All that was distinctive’ of the ancient Pictish Scotland, strong 
enough in its time to repel the Romans, faded away before this 
Columban energy and statesmanship. 

I happen to be one of those Scots who always wanted to know 
more about the Picts, a subtle and fascinating people. Anyhow, 
I was certainly far from being a Columban fan. And the day we 
left our anchorage in the Bull Hole on the Mull side and headed 
across the sound for Iona, it was raining—a dull, grey day with 
a heavy, oily sea-roll, and cold. What a contrast to the day before, 
when we had held up against the swinging seas off the island of 
Staffa, a day of such brilliant sunshine that the foam on the. 
wave-tops dazzled our eyes, while the waves themselves went 
clean from under us and swept on to smash in billows of green 
fire in Fingal’s Cave. 


The light had certainly been turned off as we beached on Iona. , 


Then we became aware of the geological contrast between the 
raw, harsh, red granite of the Mull shore and the smooth coloured 
pebbles that now gave way as we hauled our dinghy up. This 
was so pleasant a change that it was somehow a welcome; and 
then we observed springs of clear water trickling down through 
the pebbles. Suddenly the scent of clover and wild flowers was in 
the air; masses of ragged robin, eyebright, buttercups. As we went 
up through the hayfields we could see the land was in good heart. 
Root crops hid the soil, and the barley stood green and heavy in 
the ear. On through the pasture land we climbed, until at last we 
stood on top of Dun-I, the rounded hill that had baffled our 
chart-reading away back beyond the Treshnish Isles, where it had 
appeared on the horizon like a small isolated nipple of rock. Now 
we opened out the west side of the island, the uncultivated 
grazing land, the machair, then the sandy bays, the rock—like 
splintered teeth—with the long swell breaking and spouting its 
spume. Listening, we heard once again the true Atlantic roar. 

The eye could encompass the whole island easily, for there 
are only some four square miles of it. The coloured fields, the 
pastures dotted with sheep and cattle, the straggling line of 
houses down by the sound, and then the church, a stone building, 
and some ruins—on the ground where, nearly fourteen centuries 
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before, Columba and his companions, out of wood and wattle 


and daub, had founded a monastery that in the Dark Ages was a 
light to Europe. Certainly, Iona became to the early Celtic 
Church as Rome to the Roman Church, and the number of famous 
foundations by the Celtic Church throughout Europe testify to 
the continuance of the Columban zeal. Indeed there are those who 
say that the Celts, with their gift of second sight, could at any 
time see beyond Rome to the original foundation in Jerusalem. 

However, I am no historian; and, anyway, the rain began to 
take off, the colours brighten and the air grow mild. Presently 
the sun came through, and as we wandered about the island, 
drenched now in a sort of aftermath of days of spindrift and 
light, in a curious detachment of wonder, we began to realize 
how wisely Columba had chosen his spot. Possibly, too, there was 
more here than even the historians dispute over, for Iona has a 
Gaelic name which means the Island of the Druids. Who knows 
over what vast periods of time a Druid college had had a head- 
quarters here? I had better not give way to my own feeling of 
certainty about this, 
for it was enough to 
realize, in our mood 
of wonder and ease, 
how incredibly tol- 
erant in this nor- 
thern land the new 
Christian _ religion 
was to the old 
Druidic. Yet Iona 
must now have been 
doing its magic on 
us—it did not seem 
to us incredible, In- 
deed it seemed 
natural that Col- 
umba in one of his 
written prayers 
should have called 
Christ his Druid: 
Mo drui—mac De: 
My Druid—Son of 
God. The early 
Christian missionary 
does not seem to 
have been upset at 
the sight of standing 
stones. He found it 
simpler to sprinkle 
holy water on them 
or cut a cross. But perhaps such tolerance is today difficult for us 
to understand. 

Not that we understood how successful Columba’s methods 
were until we found ourselves at the old burial ground, called 
St. Oran’s or Reilig Oran. We discovered that Reilig Oran had 
been the burial place of kings and Scottish chiefs for over 400 
years, A Dean of the Isles, who visited Iona in 1549, tells of three 
tombs like small chapels, each with a Latin inscription. And the 
scriptions declared that forty-eight Scottish kings, four Irish 
kings, and eight Norwegian kings were buried here. The original 
tombs are gone, and, as we wandered round, I began to realize 
that most of the Scottish kings must haye been committed to 
this sacred soil before 1066. 

So we came to the Abbey Church which had been restored in 
the present century and stood in roofed contrast to the monastery 
ruins beside it. To the north of the square tower is the site of 
the old scriptorium, the writing room and library. In Iona’s great 
days the library was its glory. Columba had early had a passion 
for poetry and writing, and certainly he set a fashion on Iona 
that made up for the loss of a manuscript over which he had 
reputedly fought so desperate a battle. 

Then we went inside the church, where the communion table 
glowed beneath the large window and a narrow brass vase of 
white irises and blue and pink delphiniums aspired in loveliness. 
Harmony—harmony and light—visions—‘ an incomparable glad- 
ness ’, a belief that ‘when the heart is glad the face blooms’. But 
one could go on quoting in such terms from Adamnan’s Life of 
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The Abbey Church of St. Mary, with (far left) o 
it, and (foreground) the ruin of St. Oran’s Chapel 


St. Columba. As Sixth Abbot in succession to Columba, Adamnan 


knew intimately those who had worked with him, and so felt — 


able to vouch for all the strange stories about him. Some of them 
were extraordinary enough, especially in the regions of miracles, 
visions, and prophecies. But let me give a single instance, when 
even my Highland belief in Adamnan’s credibility was shaken. 
It concerned Columba’s trip to Inverness to convert the Pictish 
heathen there. That he encountered no Iron Curtain on the way 
does not appear to have been a miracle then; that King Brude 
finally held the ring until Columba outpointed the Chief Druid 
in the druid’s own magic was clearly, as I have suggested, in the 
tolerant order of things then; what shook me at an early reading 
was the dramatic description of Columba’s encounter with a 
monster in Loch Ness. But today I live near Loch Ness and know 
that the monster is there. 

But perhaps it is in what I might call the higher reaches of 
pure vision that Columba is at one with the profound esoterics 
of the East, indeed with the mystics of all countries over all time. 

Let me quote 
Adamnan again: 
‘ St. Columba, as he 
himself did not deny 
. . . iN some contem- 
plations of divine 
grace beheld even 
the whole world as 
if gathered together 
in one ray of the 
sun, gazing on it as 
manifested before 
him while his in- 
most soul was en- 
larged in a wonder- 
_ ful manner ’. Clearly 
in the end Iona 
wrought the  ulti- 
mate miracle of 
light on Columba. 
As for his gift of 
prophecy, here 
briefly are some of 
his last words on 
the eve of his death 
in the year 597: 


oF ‘Unto this place, 
me of the restored monastery buildings adjoining small and mean 
though it be, great 

G. Douglas Bol: > 
Bate tes: homage shall be 


paid, not only by the kings and peoples of the Scots, but by rulers 
of foreign and barbarous nations and their subjects. In great 
veneration, too, shall it be held by men of other churches ’. 

As we know, that early Celtic Church of Columba had its 
day—and then its night. What the barbarians did not destroy in 
earlier centuries, the zealots of a reformed church did in later 
ones, But somehow the light was never forgotten, and so the 
pilgrims come from near and far, year after year. But that Iona 
should ever make an effort to fulfil Columba’s prophecy about its 
fate seemed to me more unlikely than any miracle. 

Many years passed before I visited Iona again. Possibly an 


ancient druid, returning after a long absence to this island and 


finding the Columban brethren building their first church, would 


chave experienced a greater surprise than mine, but not much. For 


building was going on, monastic ruins were being roofed, men 
were at work to make the Abbey Church once again a missionary 
centre. The Iona Community had come into being, with the Rev. 
Dr. George Macleod as its leader, a brotherhood of ministers of 
the Church of Scotland and laymen. Here are their words of 
belief and hope: ‘The Abbey Church cannot be the exclusive 
possession of any denomination. It belongs to Christendom, and 
the Church of Scotland would restore it in the name of the whole 
Catholic Church throughout the world ’. i 


‘world come to an end Iona shall be as it was’.—Third Programme 
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Narrative and Symbol in Ibsen 


BSEN occupies a rather peculiar position in modern 
criticism. He is valued for his economy and his technical 
brilliance, his subtlety and his essential honesty; and at the 
same time he is condemned for lack of precision, for vague- 


ness of sentiment and 
portentous ambiguity 
of utterance. Ibsen’s 
detractors complain 
of the lack of exactly 
those qualities for 
which he is most en- 
thusiastically praised. 
The fundamental dis- 
agreement that exists 
does not prevent good 
critics from enlarging 
our appreciation of 
Ibsen’s work, and I 
do not want to imply 
that Ibsen criticism is 
a barren field; but 
this disagreement is 
reflected in many 
fumbling productions, 
and it does also give a 
kind of. sanction to 
entirely senseless in- 
terpretations. 

Perhaps I may 
give an example: two 
years ago Miss Mary 
McCarthy wrote on 


By JENS ARUP 


see whether they will fit the formula—but it will not get you much 
further. The writers who do succeed in passing on ‘some of their 
enthusiasm for the play, who convey a sense of its force and 
brilliance, do not often attempt to analyse it intellectually. The 


best critics are often 
actors, or writers with 
an actor’s flair for 
feeling their way into 
a situation; for, al- 
though it is in some 
ways equivocal and 
ill - defined, The 
Master Builder is 
immediately access- 
ible to the sym- 
pathetic imagination. 
When it is properly 
acted and staged the 
play is extraordinarily 
effective; but then too 
many directors have 
managed to water it 
down fairly severely 
by trying to make it 
into an _ intellectual 
rather than a theatri- 
cal experience. It is 
the prevalence of 
attempts, by both 
critics and directors, 
to render Ibsen’s last 
plays in intellectual 


Ibsen for the Partisan Mai Zetterling as Nora Helmer in A Doll’s House at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 1953; terms that suggests 


Review. She dealt at 
some length with The 


Master Builder, and stated dogmatically that this play is 
allegorical: the hero is Ibsen himself. Solness’s buildings 


represent Ibsen’s work, the churches 
corresponding to his early poetic plays, 
the dwelling houses to his realistic 
plays, and the house with the spire 
representing Ibsen’s last ‘symbolic’ 
_ plays. Naturally enough the critic found 
this subject inadequate to sustain the 
play—‘ strangely thin’ is her phrase— 
and in short she dismissed the whole 
thing as an elaborately childish fabrica- 
tion, mystification for its own sake. 
Perhaps it is ungallant to quote Miss 
McCarthy, who has written good criti- 
cism, when she is so obviously off her 
best form; but the point I want to make 
is that even Miss McCarthy would 
scarcely have had the authority to get 
this sort of twaddle into print if she 
had been dealing with anyone but 
Ibsen. 

The trouble is that even those critics 
who do enlarge our understanding of 
Ibsen’s work find it difficult to say 
exactly what a play like The Master 
Builder is about. Intellectually the play 
is baffling. If you want to regard it as 
a problem in algebra you can try, like 
a schoolboy who has not learnt his 
lesson, to guess at possible answers and 


centre, Mogens Wieth as her husband; and, right, Michael Goodliffe as Dr. Rank 


television production of The Master Builder 


the need for a new 


Angus McBean aypyroach, I want to 


try to suggest the direction that a new assessment of these late 
plays might take; and for this purpose I want to discuss their 


structure, the way in which Ibsen 
organizes his often strange material so 
as to make the plays accessible to the 
audience. 

Ibsen’s -earlier realistic plays are 
based on the pattern he had learnt from 
Scribe, and even though they may have 
a complicated allusive texture they do 
not present any structural difficulties. 
But the later style developed naturally 
from ‘the earlier one: stylistic devices 
that in the plays of his middle period 
were decorative and explanatory addi- 
tions became the basic structural ele- 
ment in his later work. 

Nora’s tarantella provides a good 
example of the earlier manner. In A 
Doll’s House the action hinges on that 
fatal letter: there it is, in the letter 
box; and when Helmer opens it he 
will discover all about Nora’s forgery. 
She is dressed up in Spanish finery 
for the fancy dress ball downstairs, and 
she tries to distract her husband’s 
attention from the letter box by 
demanding an immediate rehearsal of 
her party piece, the tarantella. On 
one level this is straightforward plot- 
ting in the manner of Scribe, who 


ae “was fond of catastrophic _ letters; 


and the suspense is terrible. And even 


of the real situation portrayed on the stage there iple 
- scope for the exercise of Ibsen’s irony. We see Nora dressed fora 


The tarantella, we remember, is supposed to be a cure for the 
bite of the tarantula spider; the dancer dances in order to work 
the poison out of his system before it kills him. Nora’s dance has 
associations that are applied to Nora’s situation. From the point 
-of view of the realism of the piece, she might as well perform 
some entirely different dance; but obviously the tarantella is 
appropriate, quite apart from the fact that it gives the actress 
playing Nora every chance to appear distracted. There is an 
aura about the tarantella that makes us see Nora and her pre- 
dicament in a sinister light. 


‘Windows’ in the Realistic Set 3 

Allusions of this kind are frequent in A Doll’s House. They 
act as windows in the realistic set, serving either to give a glimpse 
of the outside world, so as to place the action in a wider context, 
or else to let in light that illuminates the detail within. The 
tarantella is firmly anchored in the story, and its evocative 
function is only secondary; but Ibsen was not above putting in a 
sequence for the sole purpose of making an allusion of this kind. 
_ The best example I can call to mind comes in The Wild Duck. 
Gregers Werle takes a room with the Ekdals, and he proves an 
untidy tenant: he lights a fire in his stove, but forgets to open 
the vent, so the room is filled with smoke; then he tries to men 
matters by pouring the water from his washstand over the fire, 
covering the floor with water and wet ashes; and, finally, he goes 
out for a walk, leaving the mess for someone else to clear up. 
This is obviously intended as a character sketch of Gregers; his 
attempt to foist his ideals on the Ekdal family has a much 
more disastrous effect, in the suicide of Hedvig, but the general 
pattern of behaviour is the same, Gregers’s mishap with the stove 
does nothing to forward the plot, and has even been called 
unrealistic. But the incident has a perfectly clear meaning in its 
context, and certainly does not lead to any sort of confusion or 
ambiguity. : 

If this sort of thing can be called ‘ symbolism’ at all—and a 
quick glance at the critical literature about Ibsen will convince 
one that it can—then it is at least symbolism in the manner of a 
David Low cartoon rather than of Maeterlinck or Rimbaud. 
There is nothing obscure about the works of Ibsen’s middle 
period. It is true that his allusions may conjure up complex vistas 
of associations, all more or less relevant to the situation of the 
play; but this is exceptional—more often he uses a straight- 
forward double entente—and in any case the relevance of any 
allusion is always defined and limited by the narrative. For 
instance, the tarantula’s victim presumably dances in the hope of 
ridding himself finally of the spider’s poison, but the suggested 
analogy does not lead us to see Nora’s dance as a possible solution 
of her difficulties. Her predicament is given depth and colour by 
means of the allusion, but it is defined by the realistic story. 

But when we come to Ibsen’s last plays, the ones that are always 
called symbolic, the method may at first appear quite different. 
The allusions in the plays of Ibsen’s middle period are significant 
by virtue of their narrative context; and it may be argued that in 


a play like The Master Builder the necessary context is lacking. — 


The allusive, evocative language is there—all sorts of parallels are 
suggested; but the play does not have a strong, simple narrative 
framework in terms of which these vague allusions may acquire 


_ any precise meaning. The main narrative, in The Master Builder, 


seems as much in need of definition as anything else. __ 

There are commentators who are ready to believe that Ibsen 
has simply overreached himself, that he has been so intent on 
making his words carry a multiplicity of meanings that he has 


_ is not so much a task for the literary critic at all 
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recovered. We discover that on the occasion of which 


of God. Since that time he has built only dwelli 


for the producer of the play, who has the opportunity t Be 
_ stresses where they belong, so as to allow the symmetry Jageow Ste 
whole to emerge. BED OSs an EOS See Me 
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Forceful Opening to ‘The Master Builder? op 
The very first line of the play requires particular emphasis, as 


Ibsen’s stage directions indicate. The curtain rises on the drawing 


office where Knut and Ragnar Brovik and Kaja Fosli are dis- 
covered at work. All three work in silence for some while. Then 
old Knut Brovik suddenly starts out of his chair, and moves = 


_ forward towards the audience, nervously tense and breathing with =» 


difficulty. His line is: ‘I can’t bear this much longer! ’ Brovik’s — 
motive is immediately and forcefully established: he wants a— 
show-down with the boss, Solness. Later we discover -that he he. 
‘wants his son Ragnar to be allowed to undertake a building job 
on his own; Solness will not give the job away, and Brovik retires = == 
frustrated. This incident is used to illustrate Solness’s fear of 


being superseded by the younger generation, and it has a purpose 
as an element in the plot. But its immediate effect is to createa 
mood. We at once respond to old Brovik’s sense of frustration, = = 

and his feeling that the situation is no longer bearable, that = ~— 


matters must be brought to a head straight away. ris, 9 ae 
The scenes that follow are mainly expository; and then, sud- 


denly, Hilde Wangel bursts into the room like a young volcano. 
She is full of life and impertinence, as different as she possibly 
could be from the dispirited Broviks, But aftera while itappears === 
that she, too, has come to demand a show-down. She has her a 
peculiar story of a kingdom that Solness is supposed.to have === 


promised her ten years ago. At the time Solness had just finished 
building the new church at Lysanger, and had placed the wreath 
on the completed spire with his own hand. Afterwards he met 
Hilde, then a thirteen-year-old schoolgirl; and she says that he 
kissed her and promised her that she was to be his princess when — 
she grew up; in ten years’ time he would give her a kingdom. ~ 
Now the ten years are up, and she has come walking across the 
mountain to collect. Come on, Master Builder, out with the ~ 
promised land! i ee, 

Hilde’s gay demand is a restatement of the opening theme in 

a major key. The very fact that her story sounds so unlikely, that 
-Solness has absolutely no recollection of the promise he is sup-— os 
posed to have made, only strengthens the dramatic force of her 

urpose. And at this point the whole play slides into gear. For 
although Solness does not really know what Hilde is talking 
about, and half suspects that she is simply kidding him, yet he 0 
finds himself responding to her, he can understand her language. 
The fact is that in the light of Hilde’s absurd story Solness is 


able to see his own purpose clearly for the first time. 
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Cheated of his Destiny eae S ays eer eee oe 
Solness is not a happy man. He has been outstandingly success- 
ful as a builder, but it seems to him that he has paid for his 
success with absolutely everything that makes life worth living. 
His success was largely a result of a fire that burned his wife’s 
parental home; but the same fire caused the death of his baby 
twins, and gave his wife a shock from which she Ks 


speaks, when he climbed the spire of the church at Lysanger, _ 

Solness had made an oath that he would never build a ¢ > 
again. It appeared to him that God had deprived h 
children so that he could continue to build churc 
Solness stood at the top of the spire and asserted | 


his success has been enormous; but it still appe: 
has been ebinchore cheated. of aa 


~% 


ss his fear—when he - 
determines to do ‘ the 


the: ‘tower ‘carries. all sort Ene overtones pike: wants to regain the 
_ ‘moment of complete clarity that he ‘enjoyed at Lysanger, he wants 
Bee — to master his fate once again; and in the emotional context that 
te ae has been created his Epes is clear, ‘and his action is perfectly 
ae ree ‘ee 
olf: Gregers’ ‘s encounter with his stove in The Wild Duck can 
proper y be called ‘ symbolic ’ (which is rather doubtful), then 
re re is some sense in calling The Master Builder a symbolic play. 
For here the whole story of Solness’s frustration and his deter- 
- ‘mination to overcome his innate dizziness is the exact analogue 
>. of Gregers’ $ misadventure: it is a presentation of the action of 
the play in what I can only call caricature. In its way the carica- 
ture is masterly. Ibsen is anatomizing a particular species of 
motive, and his ee sniation hits off the features of his original 
‘most tellingly. 
I have attempted, briefly, to pitk: out the main line of the 
_ play’s development; and my analysis has a. left most of | 


‘4 ae . ; a e 


PHY is it hotter in summer than in Sinise? If one 
' had put that question to a man of the sixteenth 
century or earlier, the answer would almost certainly 
_ be something on the lines of ‘In order that the 
_ crops may ripen to provide food’. If one asked anybody in the 
eighteenth | century or later he would almost certainly reply by 
; __ constructing or describing a mechanical model of the earth, with 
Bi si its constantly tilted axis, moving round the sun. The change-over 
took place mainly during the seventeenth century—the change- 
sever from trying to explain things in terms of their final causes 
_—~——soor:-purposes to trying to explain them in terms of nature as a 
a self-acting machine. 
_.- The-science of mechanics was he brea ‘scientific success of 
the seventeenth century. Here we can do no more than note that 
tha ib the: time of Newton’s Principia—1687—mechanical science 
was well established on a firm foundation. From then till this 
century even the greatest geniuses could find little more to do in 
: subject, except to work out more detail. 

ith the science of mechanics so well established, with the 
x of its methods so amply demonstrated in practice, what 
more natural than to try to apply these same methods 
fields? What could be more natural than to try to 
everything that happens" in terms of the working of 

In astronomy, for instance, could the complicated 
of the planets and their satellites be explained on the 
ion that the solar system was ‘merely a self-acting machine? 
e of Greek aoe not been mechanical at 


= ow ith Knut Brovik; and it is then boldly underlined in | 


_ portrayal of Solness. The main narrative thread of the play, which | 


Ne eas on the com~ 


‘subject simultaneously in as many forms as he required; and it 


a Making of Modern Seience—IIL 


Ss. LILLEY on the nature of the physical world 


oa is briefly int n the entirely realis 


Wangel’s claim, which shows us the central theme of the 
the demand for the promised kingdom, in its simplest and cleare 
~ form, divorced from any realistic motivational history. Finally, 
the theme is explored in depth i in the audaciously impressionistic — 


shows us Solness’s growing determination to climb the tower of — 
his new house and his subsequent fall, is itself a sort of caricature 
of the theme; the defining context, ‘that gives the caricature its 
precise significance, is supplied by ‘the analogous motives of the 
lesser characters on a more readily accesssible level. 

Ibsen used this same method of definition by analogy, with 
only slight variations, in all his later plays at least from Hedda oad. 
Gabler onwards. It was a method eminently suited to dramatic _ 
presentations. It did not merely free him from the tiresome 
inanities of the well-made plot. It also gave him the size of canvas 
he needed for his dramatic explorations: he could project his 


gave him a great deal of freedom from the limitations of the 
realistic stage—he could adopt very stylized and sophisticated — 
modes of expression. Above all, it enabled him to achieve a 
unique detachment from his characters; as his subject was no 
longer defined by a single character in a particular situation, like 
Mrs. Alving in Ghosts, he no longer needed to rely on a particular 


sympathetic response. a 

Critics sometimes deplore the ambivalence of attitude that is ages 
betrayed in Ibsen’s plays, and this ambivalence is nowhere more oe 
apparent than in his last work. But the ironic—if you like, 


equivocal—attitude of mind that is characteristic of Ibsen as a 
playwright was also an essential condition of his art. It seems 
to me that Ibsen’s last plays, which embody his most daring 
technical innovations, also constitute his most significant contri- 
bution to our self-knowledge.—Third Programme 


all, only geometrical. The Greeks had merely tried to describe 
the motions of the planets in geometrical terms without worrying — 
about why they should follow the paths that they do. Copernicus, _ 
when he turned the universe inside out, merely altered the details — 

of the geometry. Kepler initially followed the same line: the 
geometry of the universe, he concluded, is not, after all, a geometry — 

of circles but a geometry of ellipses. But the very simplification 

that Kepler’s revised heavenly geometry introduced posed a new 
question: If the planets all move in such a simple way, then 
surely there must be a simple cause which produces their motion? 
And Kepler began to search for that cause in mechanical terms— 
in terms, for example, of forces somehow radiating from the sun, a 
like spokes from a wheel, and pushing the planets round their E 
orbits. Descartes had another shot at a mechanical solar system 
along more plausible lines: the idea that the planets are carried 
on their journeys by whirlpools in a subtle, unobservable matter 
that fills all space. And then from the sixteen-sixties onwards 
several independent workers began to make progress along the 
lines that ultimately led to Newton’s success. 

The essence of Newton’s achievement can be briefly stated. 
Make three simple assumptions about how particles of matter 
behave under the action of force—assumptions that are easily 
verified by experiment in suitable cases; and make a fourth. 
assumption about a force—the force of gravitation—by which 
every particle of matter attracts every other particle of matter, 
and whose strength is very simply related to masses of the particles 

(continued on page 1068) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


June 10—16 


Wednesday, June 10 

In Geneva the Western Foreign Ministers 
reject Mr. Gromyko’s new plan for Berlin 

It is announced that a new atomic power 
station is to be built in Wales 


Thursday, June 11 


Mr. Herter, the American Secretary of 


State. has a long talk with Mr. Gromyko 
in the hope of averting a breakdown of 
the Geneva Conference 

The Government is to give higher grants 
for building church schools 

The Saunders-Roe Hovercraft makes its 
first flight over water 


Friday, June 12 

Mr. Gromyko says at Geneva that the new 
Russian proposals on Berlin were not 
intended as an ultimatum 

Labour retains the seat in the Penistone 
(Yorkshire) by-election 

The Government is to bring in a Bill to 
enable wages to be paid by cheque 


Saturday, June 13 


The Board of Trade says that Britain’s ex- 
ports last month were the highest, and 
the trade gap the lowest, ever recorded 


In the Indian state of Kerala, more than 
200 members of the Opposition are 
arrested during a demonstration against 
the Communist Government 


The Prime Minister visits the headquarters 
of B.B.C. Television News. and sees a 
demonstration of new electronic equip- 
ment for speeding up television com- 
munications 


Sunday, June 14 


At the end of a series of meetings in Stock- 
holm, Britain and six other countries not 
in the European Common Market’ an- 
nounce the drawing up of a plan for a 
trading association of their own 


In Kerala, five people are killed and twenty 
injured during riots by anti-Communists 


Forty-three people die in floods and land- 
slides in Hong Kong after heavy rain 


Monday, June 15 


The Government announces proposals for 
increasing the rates of National Assistance 


The Standard motor company dismisses 
the whole staff of their new car-body 
shop at Coventry because of a ‘ go-slow’ 
over piece-work rates 

New records for the journey between 
London and Bristol are set up in both 
directions by Britain’s fastest train, the 
* Bristolian ’ 

Tuesday, June 16 


House of Commons debates a Labour 
motion of censure arising out of eleven 
deaths at the Hola Detention Camp in 
Kenya. The motion is defeated by 59 
votes 

Production” is slowed or halted at various 
motor-car factories including that of the 
Standard company at Coventry 

The Queen attends the first day of the 
Royal Ascot Race Meeting 


THE LISTENER JUNE 19-1939 


Her Majesty the Queen on the police horse Imperial, photographed at the saluting base on 
Horse Guards Parade as the colour of the Third Battalion, Coldstream Guards, was trooped 
in honour of her official birthday on June 13. This battalion, which was formed in 1897, is 
soon to be disbanded. On Her Majesty’s right is the Duke of Edinburgh. Right: a general 
view of the ceremony 


aera 2 esas ise: 


Different types of American guided missiles, and a French tank equipped with rockets, on exhibition at the intern 
which opened at Le Bourget, Paris, last week. France’s refusal to allow stockpiling of American atomic weapons or 
the Nato fighter-bomber force, unless she is given a share in their control, was the subject of discussions last wt 
: three Western Powers (see page 1053) 
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Mr. Harold Macmillan shaking hands with Mr. H. C. Hansen, the Danish 

Prime Minister, at 10 Downing Street, where they had an hour’s talk together 

on June 12. Mr, Hansen was paying an Official five-day visit to this country. 

Denmark is one of the seven countries, not belonging to the European 

Common Market, who last week in Stockholm drew up a plan for a trading 
association of their own 


WW Princess Margaret being escorted into Belém Palace, Lisbon, by her 
Or host when she arrived to have luncheon with President Americo 


The Duke of Edinburgh fixing a commemorative plaque to the ‘keel’ of Britain’s first 
he Tomaz of Portugal and his wife on June 10. During her six-day visit nuclear-powered submarine ‘Dreadnought’ which he laid at Barrow-in-Furness on June 12. 
to Portugal Princess Margaret visited the British trade fair The ‘ keel’ consisted of a cylindrical section of the submarine 
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these four assumptions one can explain in 
detail the motions of the planets and their 
tellites—and Newton did so. The universe, 
then, was reduced to a machine, to a vast piece 
POE. clockwork, whose behaviour could be com- 
pletely accounted for by considering the forces 
that its various parts exerted on one ‘another. © 
__ That, however, is not quite true: there was 
-_ one important respect in which Newton’s model 
of the universe was not machine-like. In 
machines all the forces act by actual contact 
of the parts concerned. The-same is true of the 
science of mechanics in the ‘narrow sense. There 
is no such thing as a force acting from one 
; _ body to another across empty space. But 
Newton’ s force of gravity did act across empty 
- space, across the whole vast extent of the solar 
system. However, this was really a minor 
matter. If one did, as it were, break an obvious 
law of mechanics by introducing action at a 
< _ distance, one could nevertheless carry on and 
= “complete all the rest of one’s argument by 
purely mechanical means. And in any case 
Newton never believed in this action at a dis- 
tance, which he said ‘is to me so great an 
absurdity that I believe no man who has in 
philosophical matters a competent faculty of 
thinking can ever fall into it’. The apparent 
action at a distance, he believed, would 
3 ultimately be explained in terms of forces trans- 


: ‘mitted by actual contacts—perhaps in some 
As sort of subtle aether permeating the whole of 
space. He simply said that as we cannot yet 
_ understand this bit of the mechanism, we must 
be content to note that it does somehow 
produce the force of gravity, and carry on 
our calculations from that point on mechanical 
~ ines. ; 
In a way, this mode of treatment was a model 
of what came to be an accepted method: if one 
cannot trace the mechanical actions in some 
aE peenecon in full detail it is permissible to 
make assumptions about hidden trains of gear- 
_ wheels that connect one part of the system to 
- another—provided that the eventual conclusions 
es Sack up with the facts. To explain the pro- 
pbeatics of air, for example, one was permitted to 
__ invent atoms and forces between them and then 
“ ‘treat these ‘by the rules of mechanics. More 
generally, one can think mechanistically about 
ail sorts of things, without necessarily under- 
standing the mechanism. One-can assume that 
a thing behaves like a machine, even if the 
i mechanism is hidden. This point will be 
_ important in a few moments, when we come to 
_ consider the spread of mechanistic thought out- 
_ Side the realms of natural science. 


oes ae 


_ Newton’s Great Manifesto 
+a Newton had mechanized the universe. Harvey 
_ long before had revolutionized Physiology by 
_ thinking of the heart and blood in terms of a 
pump and a system of water pipes. We, nowa- 
days, may be less impressed scientifically by 
_ Descartes’s attempt to explain all the phenomena 
_ of life in purely mechanical terms, with animals 
as mere automata reacting to stimuli (but with 
5 han soul for man smuggled in via the pineal 
gland). Yet to his contemporaries this was a 
great manifesto, preaching the principle that 
___ mechanism is all. The belief was growing up, - 
_as a result of many successes, that all the multi- 
plicity of natural phenomena could be under- 


oa the distance between them. On the basis of Se 


mena of Nature by the sam 

from mechanical principles, for I am 
many reasons to suspect that they 3 may all end 

upon certain forces by which the particles of — 

bodies, by some causes hitherto unknown, Te 

_ either mutually impelled towards one ‘another, 
and cohere in regular figures, or are repelled os 
recede from one another. 


A present-day scientist, looking reer) is 
inclined to say that what matters in all this 


~ seventeenth-century work is not the mechanical 


principles, as such, but the mathematics to 
_which they give rise. But that was not how it 
seemed at the time. The mechanics was the 
essence of things; the mathematics a mere tool — 
for manipulating. mechanical ideas. ‘Geometry ’, 
as Newton put it, ‘is founded in mechanical 
practice, and is nothing but that part of uni- 
versal mechanics which accurately proposes and 


demonstrates the art of measuring’. That is~ 
perhaps the context in which we should view — 


John Locke’s statement that ethics—my leap 
in thought is not quite so wild as it may seem 
—should become a science, ‘ wherein I doubt 
not, but from self-evident propositions, by 
necessary consequences, as incontestable as those 
in mathematics, the measures of right and 
wrong might be made out’, 

Locke was not, at this point, thinking of 
Newtonian mechanics, but rather suggesting 
that ethics might be dealt with by the axiomatic 
and deductive methods of Euclid’s geometry. 
But when his successors decided—as so many 
of them did—that ethics, or psychology, or 
politics ought to be treated as sciences, their 
model almost invariably was a mixture of 
Newton’s mechanics and Locke’s sensationalist 
psychology, and the result equally invariably 
was a system in which the: categories of 
mechanistic thinking obviously shape the whole. _ 


Including Man in Nature’s Laws 

As I said, I was not taking a wild leap when 
I turned from Newton’s mechanics to Locke’s 
views on ethics; because, as Voltaire put it: 
would be very singular that all nature, all the 
planets, should obey eternal laws, and that there 


should be a little animal, five feet high, who, in 


contempt of these laws, could act as he pleased, 
solely according to his caprice’..So man also 
was to be brought within the realm of mecha- 
nical science—since to Voltaire the ‘eternal — 
laws’ must be those of the Newton he So much 
admired. 

Mechanical physiology we already have in 
the seventeenth century. Mechanical psychology 
is characteristic of the eighteenth. I do not 
mean that all eighteenth-century psychological © 
theorists insisted literally on explaining a 
detailed mechanism of the nervous system. They 
did not all say that sensations, ideas, emotions, 
and volitions are no more than motions in a 
‘nervous mechanism—the vibrations of Hartley, 
the muscular contractions of Erasmus Darwin 
—which mechanically combine with one. another 
to produce what we comprehend as " psycho- 


logical experience. Many of these theories are on one another through | 


mechanistic only in the wider sense of pushing ~ 
_Locke’s sensationalism to its ultimate conclu- 


: while 


“It. 


rons i am y nking saeticulee 
and his concept of a mindless sta 
organic structure of man. He credit 
with one sense after another, and i 
examines, what knowledge it woul J p 
he reaches such conclusions. 
includes all the faculties of the so 

statue is therefore nothing but th ON ag 
all it has acquired. Be not this fe same 
with man?’ Pte £7; gam 


ag 


Good eal. Evil. ois 
If psychology is ane to mere - mechanical Fr: 
recombinations of what impinges on the ‘senses, 
then obviously ethics ‘can be reduced — ioe 
mechanics too. If, as Condillac says, | * sensation 
includes all the faculties of the soul’, one can ‘ 
go on to say, as he did, that * pleasure. and pain 
are the only motive power’. Matters of good — 
and evil, in a word, are to be decided by a sort 
of mechanical weighing up of the pleasures and i 
pains they cause to individuals. This view was x ‘ 
developed by Helvetius: all we think and do 
rests on self-interest; when we do something — 
ostensibly for the good of others, we are really — - 
acting only for our own advantage; to bring > 
self-love and the common good into harmony ‘ 
should be the aim of toe ‘education and all & 
legislation. = 4° 
Helvetius has brought us to penis In 
sixteen-sixties and -seventies social and political — 
science seemed to be making a fresh ‘Start on ~ 
_ purely empirical lines, influenced more by the 
observational than the theoretical successes bean 
natural science. Hence the solid work of Graunt — 
and Petty on what was called ‘ political arith- : pe 
metic ’"—social statistics—or of Halley o on life | 5 a 
tables. But already Hobbes had produced o~ 
his conception of the state as a vast machine, ae 
from which all private judgment, all convic-— ~ 
tion of conscience ought to be excluded—the 
almost exact counterpart — of the mechanical — zi 
universe, which had hardly begun to develop 
when ‘Hobbes wrote. And the various socia Fe 
contract theories and laissez-faire theories of the ieee 


- next century are little more than images of the ee 


independent atoms of the mechanists and the 
fo it. cause en to interact. sy Se _ 


insist on. I think 4 it is $ a gross over aie 
to say merely that mechanis 
_ up within science en 


nature ‘of Riecive was “changing. 
unity of the Middle Ages was 
the commercial society of 
commercial society is like ama 
of many independent parts—p 
chants, consumers, | and thi 


forces of -the market. 


ers of neat France—Holbach, 
r¢ , and others—believed that one could. 
- given the limitations of mechanistic 
, Newton had already proved them 
There is, he pointed out, a high degree 


ws of mechanics will not explain. Given that 
; planets at some time in the past have all 
g of them on st rted going round the sun in nearly circular 
As eee orbits” and in one direction, the laws of 
iepeses on ensure that they will continue to do 
‘so—to that Newton agreed (or almost). But, 
‘ _ ihe pointed out, it is impossible that these and 
a _ many other regularities of the solar system 
apr iS Xe ould have arisen by chance; and if one starts 
ethics, Sie er the rest Sey | chaotic motion then the laws of mechanics 
the lari ity that the mechanistic cannot possibly produce the observed orderli- 
bring, and from the abandon- ness. Therefore, he says, ‘This most beautiful 
which it enforced. But they — 3 stem of the sun, planets and comets could 
d from its limitations. And these — only proceed from the counsel and dominion 
are ee reEae, eptere eg than in of an intelligent and powerful Being’. And, 


+ 
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f; aT was ona trip. to “the. seaside that I first -chain and taking absolutely no interest in the 
became aware of ‘the two unfathomable — scenery. He was a nice-looking old cove with a 
i “mysteries of time and people. I was on neat white moustache and a face that had known 
™ holiday at my Grandma’s, but Grandad a lot of rain and whatever sunshine sixty or so 
youldn’t come. He was too busy building a cree ‘summers had. doled out. He was wearing a 
r judging at a flower show. So Grandma said: _freshly-cut rose in his button hole, a big white 
"Il take the bairn—it’ll be eeeany. for me _ tea-rose. 
id 2 treat for him’. - + After a time he comets me screwing my neck 
e were in position at the station an age ‘round to read his medals. ‘ Here, hev a look at 
e the train arrived. The place \ Was swarm- them’, he said, unbuttoning his waistcoat and 
. There were hundreds of mothers carrying “detaching the chain from the watch. ‘ There’s 
bulging ‘with hard-boiled eggs and tea- nowt fancy, mind ye’. He told me about them— 
es and bread. and butter, a score or two of | there was one for football, one for pigeon racing. 
oving stiffly in their blue Sunday suits, another for first-aid, and a real bobby dazzler 
a few thousand bairns. The tongues of the for foot-running. 
n went tappy-lappy in a festival of gossip — mm ‘By gum, that’s a grand ’un, Mister’, I said. 
nly paused to prevent the men from going “She’s a beauty ’, he admitted. ‘ But it wasn’t 
on their hunkers and having a canny bit a big race—only at a little village show’. 
And the bairns shouted and laughed and  ‘‘ But it’s real gold’. 

to be told what was good for them ‘and ‘It’s the only gold Ah iver won’ 
v washed away with brief tears the back if My Grandad goes judging at shows. Maybe 
; dang, they'd been promised and deserved, he judged you for this medal ’. 
: pe, Ee om esas - *Ah doubt that’, he smiled. ‘It’s forty years 
Ley oT FR AE Ad come next show-day since Ah won that medal. 


af “My Seeesieinia comes from Witton® 
It ‘might have been a cue for Grandma, for 


n its prings, are went se diner away Sous 
ile of ‘inky blackness that was our | 


monshine. Out of the uae “say: ‘ He’s not botherin’ ye, is he?’ 

rica on atte seats, _ He leaned forward, ‘ Nowt to worry about, 
| Missus. We're passin’ away the time very nicely 
_ now’, She nodded with a pleasant smile and 


‘Here’ 's your chain back, Mister, and thanks’, 
feat sent st said. ‘ 
’ m You're welcome, son’. He gave me a hard 


a more oe Sheory of the conlytianary Bae Ee 
cess that brought it to its present state, and © 


mechanistic thought, being based on machines, 


does not include evolutionary ideas. Untilevolu= 
tion came into the picture, the orderliness of we 


the solar system or the elaborate structures of 


living beings (on which Newton also insisted) 
must have remained for ever an inexplicable 
mystery to the unbelievers or a proof of God’s — 
existence to the believers. Yet, curiously enough, — 


it was the most mechanical of the mechanists— 
the French materialists—who eventually broke 
down the static categories of mechanism and, 
through their development of the idea of pro- 


gress, prepared the way for the evolutionary | 


outlook which was to enable science in the long 
run to explain such things as the structure of 
the solar system and the adaptation of living 
organisms to their environment. But that is 
another story.—Third Programme 


A short story by SID CHAPLIN 


look, then dropped chain, medals and all into 
his waistcoat pocket. He gave my Grandma 
another look and muttered, ‘ Well, mysangs, it 
could be her’, ; 

“It is, Mister’, I said. ‘ It’s my Grandma’. 

He laughed and rumpled my hair—a thing I 
never liked. Demonstrations weren’t encouraged 
in my family. ‘So your Grandma comes frae 
Witton, 


blackbullet ’. 

‘I’d rather swap you seats’, I boldly answered. 

‘Well by gum. And to think Ah’ve been 
wonderin’ if Ah dare ask ye to swap me places— 
the sun’s gittin’ in my eyes’. 

So we swapped places and somehow during 
the process I found the packet of bullets in my 
hand. Grandma came out of her trance, ‘ Now 
what’s afoot—Ah hope he’s not botherin’ ye, 
Mister? ’ 

‘Niver worry about the bairn, Missus’. 
Keeping his eyes in front he added: ‘ He tells 
Mme you’re a Witton woman’. 

‘He’s a proper gossip’. But I could see she 
was pleased. ‘D’you come from Witton?’ 

‘Ye haven’t changed much, Margaret’, he 
answered. 

‘Now how did you know my name?’ 

‘Ah remembered your voice. Soon as you 
spoke Ah knew ye—and when the nipper said 
you came frae Witton—well, that clinched it”. 
For the first time since he’d changed places he 
looked directly at her. ‘It’s nice to meet you 
again . . . how long is it?’ She looked down. 
‘It must be forty years come next ataey: ¢ 
he said. ‘ Forty shows ago’. 

The forty twice repeated caught my ear. It 


eh?’ I said she did. ‘ Then you’ve got — 
good stuff in ye’, said he firmly. ‘Here, have a — 


a 


for four like me to grow through a procession’ 


of Christmas mornings, crawling from ‘the — 


cradle to Infants School, four times ten of 


> se writing compositions, saying pieces at the Sun- . 
es ~ day~ School Anniversary, running, climbing, © 
jumping in follow-my-leader, pugging nests of” trade and we never wanted for a thing’. 


_ birds and. bumblers, playing quoits, tip-cat, 
leap-frog, shouting ‘Jack Shine the Maggie’ 
along the long, dark streets, gathering brambles, 
crab-apples, wild ~ 
going guising, sliding and sledging down the 
- Jong white slopes so many times it made me 
dizzy to think of it. The many days and 
- immense months stretching out into the great 
gap between one first footing and another: all 
the ten of them multiplied by four reared in 
my: mind. 


* Oo * 


I came out of my calculations to hear her 
say: ‘It’s—it’s Charlie, isn’t it?’ He nodded. 
‘How did ye manage to get on to our trip?’ she 
possessively demanded. 


“Funny how these things happen, left the 
land—went on the railway—and in the end they 


shifted. me down here’. 
foreman platelayer ’. 


He Paes *Ah’m a 


“it’s a painful thing to have to shift at our 


age’, said Grandma. ‘ But still—your family’ 
be all grown up now?’ 

“Ah’ve no family’, he said. ‘ No family at. all’ 3 

‘So you never married? ’ 

*No, niver married. But Ah’ve always been 
lucky in lodgings. And when ye’ve wandered a 
bit in your youth—and had it rough—you’re 
thankful for plain food and a clean bed’. 

To hide his face from her he turned to me: 
“Look at them grit big eyes. By sangs, ye’ll niver 
be dead as long as he’s alive, Maggie’. 

“He’s my first grand-bairn ’, she said. saahive 
five daughters ’. 

‘Ah’ll warrant they'll niver match their 
mother ’. 

“No get-away wi’ ye!’ said my Grandma. 
Proud of his compliment the old man settled 

back in his seat and so I caught a glimpse of the 
crimson tide taking imperial possession of her 
face and fine neck. : 

*So you didn’t stick to Witton?’ she asked. 

“By gox Ah didn’t!’ he exclaimed. ‘Ah up 
and cut loose, cut loose o’ the leadin’, the fork, 

_the muckin’ an’ the turnip snaggin’. Remember 
the times we went snaggin’ the low fields... 
so cold there was only your eyes to tell ye that 
ye’d hands’, 

_*Ah hated them low fields’, she said. ‘ Ah’m 
sure Ah shudder ivery time Ah see a turnip 

' field to this day ’. 


_ and bairns about the house. Them’s the things 
_ that count’. ¥ 
“Its funny how things come back’, said 

_ Grandma. ‘Father always complained of the 

way you took up the fire’. 

‘Forty years back,’ he mused. ‘You wore a 
white dress and a big hat with flowers in it... 
Ah looked for ye after the race, but you’d gone. 
Ah remember Ah looked all over the field. But 

ye’d gone. ‘Ah kicked me heels in the house set 
night and your family wouldn’t say a word . 

‘Father had the fear of death in all of RE, 

When he landed back in the gig that night 

F Ah asked him straight’, the old man continued. 
“He just said “She’s where you'll niver find 


» 
re & , 
<~ 


strawberries, ~ holly-berry, 


_ “ Ah, but it’s a great thing to keep warm. Claes - 
on your back,-a spread table and a ready kettle— 


are a Dane time, four times my life, cue her, 3 


ISTENER a, 
et + a7 ‘loa 7} 
“Jand? si Saat ce ae ae a NE 
_‘ Alice’s man too the farm’, said Grandma... 
‘Well, it’s nice to know that Sees else 
didn’t suit’. t 
“We managed maeae Joe’s a master of his 


She 
pondered a- while. ‘Did you! ‘win the race?’ she 
finally asked.~ 
' For'answer he ok the chain from his waist- 
coat pocket. Watching him I now understood 
that it had been sae there for this very ques- 
tion. — * 

‘ My, but its bonny ’, said @emdcink 3 

‘Funny, it was the first thing that bit lad of 
yours got his eye on.- And to think it was won 
for you! ’ 
Embarrassed, she fumbled with her gloves: 
‘He’s quick to notice fhings: As full of ques- 
tions as a judge’. aes ie - 

He nodded oovusle ‘Not afraid to put 
a question. Now me—the more Ah wanted 
something | the more struck dumb Ah became’. 
-*Ye were a funny, quiet lad’, Struck with 
Rrondernent; I look at the lined, weather-beaten 
face and tried to imagine a time when it had 
been smooth and he’d looked for a lass in white. 
Grandma in white! It seemed impossible. Then 
the business of time struck me again and I 
realized that four times my young life ago she’d 
been a bonny lass and that four times my life 
again I’d be old. : y 

A question hung between them that couldn’t 
be answered. I realized that when Grandma 
closed her eyes and pretended sleep—she never 
dozed. = 

* * * 


So the old man talked to me. He told me of 
his travels over the mountains to the Western 
Sea, his lonely walk along the Roman Wall, his 
adventures with the shepherds of the Border 
Marches. Of the time he ran for his life pur- 
sued by a giant goose, rode on a haycock in a 


wild wind, wrestled with a wild billy-goat 
beyond the Cheviot. 


I was almost sorry when 
the train arrived at the seaside. 

Almost. For the moment we set foot on the 
platform I was mad to get to the sea. But the 
old man walked with us and his pace was slow 
and ‘deliberate. Dancing with excitement I 
pointed out the giraffe necks of cranes over the 
houses and leaning funnels at the end of a 
narrow street. A seagull’s cry set me tingling 
for sand and surf but it was of no use. 
just settle yourself ’, she said. ‘ You’ve got all 
the long day to look forward to’. 

“It's only a minute or two away’, said the 

old man. He turned to Grandma again. * And 
you went and got yourself married, then? ’ 

“ Withina twelve-month, And niver regretted 
Ite ; 

~* Well, Ah’m glad’, + 


“So you went on your travels’. Sensitive to 


every inflexion in her voice I caught the faint 


note of indulgent Sea oe note the old man 
seemed to miss. 

~ © Ah travelled, yes Ah bapallcd: Ah must have 
hung around dozens and dozens of farmhouse 
doors’. 

‘He tricked you with fe bit abot niver 
finding me’, she said, and that note was back 
again. ‘Ah was practically on your doorstep 
all the time’. 

He gave a little jerk. ‘Ye mean... ?’ 

“Not a stone’s thtow from where ye got into 


- 


‘ something apart and quite distinct—the great 


scolded. 


“Now | 


It was Satie than a ‘aot at it from mornin sf 
night’. i ft ; 
‘ Well, ‘perhaps it was never intended, x 
said at last. ? 
“No, you hedn’t t “the compass ’ y Fea ee 
and ow the note was alae seniors Hees 


, he ; 


2 UN ea 3 eee 
“aoa at I remember, we reached the sea- 
front. Over the river the yellow hulk of the” 
Priory snipped a solitary cloud and far below 
the harbour walls reached out crablike for the 
infinity of sea and sky. There was ‘the sound 
and white’ combs and the wide stretch of the — 
sea. There was the noise of the breakers and 


hum of people. The loveliness of it all crashed — 
into all five ‘senses and without a word I ran -) 
helter-skelter into soft sand and never stopped 
until it was wet and level. There I turned. 
My Grandma was waving. I waved back and — 
watched. She shook hands with the old man. — 
She turned away and he called her back. I 
could see her shaking her head. Then at last” 
she left him and came over the sands towards’ 
me, but the old man remained just where he 
was. = : 
‘You shouldn’t ae run away like that’ 3 she 4 
“Without a word to that Poor man’ m4 
‘ He’s waving at us’ 
‘Oh, for goodness Menkes” 3 ate said, waving 
back. ‘ Well, don’t stand gawpin’—give him a 
wave back’. So we both waved. We were the ~ 
first to stop. ‘Come on’, she said, ‘let’s walk — 
along and find a nice comfortable spot’, a a 
*Let’s walk to the pier’,. © ~ - 
But taking my hand she turned Phe other way; 
and I knew there was to be no argument. We ~ 
walked a while and she said: “Is he still there? ”_ 
‘He’s still there’. And then I saw the rose 
hanging its head on her’ lapel. ‘Why Grandes 
you're wearing his rose’ : 
‘Oh, dear, Ah coulda? t Be it. 
doin’ now?’ » / Bi: 
‘ Standing like a sentry ’, 3 a 
‘Ah wish he’d go. Look again—and don’t ; 
turn round this time!’ _ = 
‘He walking away’. 
‘Which way?” . - 
"©The other way—to the pier’. UB RE oe 
“Well, thank goodness. Here, take iy bagi j 
She nuniaed the rose: ‘He shouldn’ t be able to f 
see us now, should he? Ah know it’s daftness, 
but Ah couldn’t wear it. ‘Abill swear + he? 's niver j 
grown up in all these years ’. } 
Like a girl she held the rose behind her back 
as she turned to look over the crowded sands. 
‘ Aye, he’s walkin’ away, the poor man’. Then 
she moved over to the curling brim of the sea 
and threw away his gift with a stiff little ‘motion’ 
of the arm—as if to hide the act. I remember ‘ 
spinning in an eddy then sailing away in 
sea’s buttonhole. until a thundering wall of wat 
swallowed it. _ ' 
‘ That’s finished itt , she said, and how: 


What's he 4 


years to come? We waited) but it had 
‘Gone away’, she murmured, never kno 
how often the sharp cry of a gull would | rett 
me to where her rose will ie ‘sail on 


It is an undeniable fact 


that people who smoke 


du Maurier seldom smoke 


any other brand. 


And why? because 


du MAURIER 


is the finest filter tip cigarette 


aed 


5 I] FOR TWENTY. | 


ALSO PLAIN TIP IN THE BEUVUE BOX 


Men in the know choose 
UNICORN TRUST 


for their clients—and for themselves 


For the private investor—yes, obviously UNICORN. With a mini- 


‘mum purchase of 50 shares (around £40), there’s nothing 


sounder. (And the Unicorn Savings Scheme is ready to accept 


subscriptions of 10’- and up.) 


For pension and similar funds, reserve funds or company monies 
—UNICORN again. Shares have shown an appreciation of over 
60% since formation in 1957 (price at 15th June was 15/3 Gross) 
income distributed.is equivalent to £7.4.0d. per £100 originally 
invested. Commencing gross yield (in accordance with Board 


of Trade formula) £3.17.0d. per cent per annum. 


Managers: Unicorn Securities Limited 
Trustee: Lloyds Bank Limited 


Full particulars from: 

DILLON WALKER & CO. LTD., DEPT. LL1, 

(Share Distributors of Unicorn Trust) y, 
WATLING HOUSE, 12/16 WATLING STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


| A policy for your child | 


£330 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,050 with profits 


or 


£415 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for £1,125 with profits 


‘Write for details for a child of any age up to 16 


7, 750 ni niles. return with 
personal attention, food & drink 
included for less than 5°" a mile! : 


LOW TRANSATLANTIC AIR FARES 
LONDON TO NEW YORK 


£159.14.0 £143.5.0 


GLASGOW TO NEW YORK 


£147.18.0 £131.9.0 


HIGH SEASON RETURN a LOW SEASON RETURN 
Low Season Westbound U.K. to U.S.A. 1st October to 30th June 
Low Season Eastbound U.S.A. to U.K. 16th August to 15th May — 


SEE ADS bak TOP TOURIST STANDARD 


TRAVEL AGENT 
AND INSIST— NEVER MORE THAN 400 MILES © . 
FROM AN AIRPORT 


Family Plan (9 Full Months) - - 


WRITE FOR COLOURFUL 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


The Equitable Life 
_ Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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INVESTMENT! 


_ Only the Piccadilly 
Building Society 
offers Premium Shares 
—a unique investment 4g ib 
system offering 
increasing rates of 
.. interest. 
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_ The New Australians 

_ _ Sir,—On the whole, what Christopher Ralling 
has to say is true but is only part of the story. 
_ He and others who have spoken about Australia 


on the B.B.C. give the impression that in 


Australia there is no alternative between the 
coastal cities and the ‘bush ’—the ‘far west’ 
semi-desert. In Victoria, New South Wales, and 
Tasmania there are areas larger than England 


where there is closer settlement of small farm- 


ing, vineyards, orchard country, forest land, 
- small towns and cities and the amenities of semi- 
. urban areas. This is not bush, or semi-desert, 
but green and developed country where more 
than 3,000,000 people live—outside the big 
cities. It is never mentioned. Fine modern towns 


_ like Mildura, Albury, Wagga, Toowomba, 
_. Geelong, Sale, Warrnambool, Goulburn, to 


a 


name only a few, are ignored—speakers and 
writers on the B.B.C. deal only with the big 
coastal towns or the cattle country, as though 
there was nothing between. The vast irrigation 
areas green and thickly populated with modern 
towns—like the Mildura-Renmark area, the 
Goulburn Valley, the Snowy-Murrumbidgee 
area, the south-east Riverina—are never men- 
tioned. ' 
Another point: the convict element (mainly 
in New South Wales, Tasmania, and Western 
Australia) is a negligible element in the popula- 
tion. They were swamped by the 1,500,000 free 
settlers in the gold-mining eighteen-fifties and 
the 2,000,000 immigrants since then. The 
average Australian of today has no feelings 


about this phase except to forget it. There were ~ 


no convicts in Victoria and South Australia 
where 3,500,000 Australians live and very few 
in Western Australia or Queensland. 

In many respects cities like Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and Perth are as civilized and as 
pleasant to live in as many European towns, and 
_ more so than most United States and Canadian 
cities. They have theatres, music, opera, good 
libraries, schools, and now (since the influx of 
post-war European settlers) good restaurants 
and cafés and other amenities. And the sun 
shines and the air is clean and fresh. One needs 
to stay more than a few weeks to know and 
appreciate the good (and bad) points of 
Australia. 


iene ee ee ee 


Yours, etc., 


- London, S.W.5 eH ELLIS 


_  Sir,—As an English girl brought up in 
_ Australia, I should like to criticize the letters of 
Dr. Bridges-Webb and Mr. Levinson. They 
_ represent the typical attitude of an Australian— 
living abroad—to New Australians. The 
migrants seem no longer British, but if any- 
thing, German. The ‘ Australian hospitality’ is 
more of a myth, delicately fostered by Australians 
abroad, than the truth—at least as far as city- 
are concerned. Perhaps Mr. Levinson’s 
accusation of Mr. Ralling’s ‘attempt 


rant: “4s 
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that he is not merely preparing prospective 
emigrants for what they would find for them- 
selves? The migrants are received with indiffer- 
ence, not ‘absorbed into the population’, but 
forming communities of their own nationality, 
and rarely mixing with the Australians on terms 
of friendship extending beyond mere neigh- 


- bourliness. 


I reply to Mr. Levinson’s challenge. Although 
corrugated iron is not found in the heart of 
Sydney, it is certainly present in Parramatta, 
which is not even outside the metropolitan area. 
The typical example is the veranda that sur- 
rounds the suburban house and, more especially, 
the inevitable corner ‘ pub’, of which no town 
has less than three. 

As for Australian art, it is noteworthy that no 
mention has been made by any of the 
Australian correspondents of the uniquely 
Australian art, the paintings of the aborigines, 
especially of Albert Namatjira, who, although 
influenced by the West, still captures a feeling 
of the landscape not in the work of the white, 
who can only interpret the ‘ newness, rawness, 
and emptiness ’. 

Finally, I should like to say that the ‘don’t 
care’ attitude, so irksome to the average 
Britisher, is a part of Australian life that is a 
reflection of the passive landscape which has an 
atmosphere of timelessness, giving country 
towns, by their contrast, a ‘ temporary look’. 

Yours, etc., 


Almondsbury HELEN HASTE 


“Wolfe at Quebec’ 

Sir,—The controversy in your columns turns 
on two points, the nature of Mr. Hibbert’s 
book and the value of the anecdotes about that 
eccentric soldier, Wolfe, the Wingate or 
Lawrence of his age. Though no historical 


verdict is final I shall be content with the con- 


ventional portrait solidly based by the historians 
upon a mass of evidence until someone modifies 
it by producing new evidence. This Mr. Hibbert 
has not done; he has merely confronted us with 
a new portrait for which he gives no warrant 
except his bare word. I do not say this is bad 
work; I only say that if it is good work it is 
good fiction, not good history. 

Anecdotes about historical characters are 


- always revealing. If they don’t tell us the truth 


about their subject they still tell us what was 
the contemporary view, at the time, that is, when 
the anecdote first became current. Such tales as 


- Alfred and the cakes, Canute and the waves, 


Drake’s game of bowls, and Wolfe’s recital of 
Gray’s ‘Elegy’ are worth more serious atten- 
tion than they get. The story about Wolfe and 
the King (‘Why don’t he bite the other 
Generals? ’) gives the stereotyped portrait of both 
men; it might have been‘inyented by a wit, and 
perhaps-was. So far as I can learn, and I’d like 


to know better, it appeared first in 1827 in 


F. Thackeray’s Life of Wolfe, where no earlier 
authority is quoted. The story about Gray’s 


 '?” Saree 


ee a6 Letters to the Editor. 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
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‘Elegy’ is quite different; it is so unexpected 
that it throws a sudden ray of light upon a real 
human being. No one is likely to have invented 
it, and no one but a great artist could have in- 
vented it. Perhaps Professor John Robison of 
Edinburgh was a brilliant liar but I should 
want evidence before convicting him. Robison 
was an eye-witness, and we possess three in- 
dependent versions of his account, as he told 
it on different occasions, naturally with slight 
variations in detail. The evidence is summarized 
in the critical edition of Gray’s ‘Elegy’, by 
F. G. Stokes (Oxford, 1929,) They are corrobor- 
ated by the discovery of Wolfe’s well-thumbed 
copy of Gray’s poems. So romantic an episode 
was entirely in keeping with the spirit of the 
Age of Sensibility, when Gray’s ‘Elegy’ was 
a best-seller. Mr. Hibbert’s attempt to interpret 
the story cynically is quite unwarranted. 
Yours, etc., 

London, N.1 C. E. CarrINGTON 
‘Lock Up Your Daughters’ 

Sir,—Listening to ‘The Critics’ with my 
accustomed pleasure and profit when discussing 
the opening of the Mermaid Theatre and its 
production Lock Up Your Daughters, I noticed 
that though well-deserved bouquets were handed 
out all round to those concerned in this most 
spirited enterprise, and that though the building 
itself and its ingenious arrangements were 
knowledgeably praised, the architect responsible 
was not amongst those named. 

This was no doubt an oversight, but the 
cause of better designing is not well served by 
anonymity but by giving credit where credit is 
due. To repair the omission may I here supply 
the missing name? It is Glidir Davies. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


The Blacksmith’s Hammer 

Sir,—The story of the blacksmith’s hammer 
(THE LISTENER, May 21) reminds me of a 
curious legend I heard from my father, at the 
turn of the century, while I was a boy in 
Southsea. 

The story was that Southsea Castle and 
Porchester Castle were built at the same time 
and that the builders had only one hammer 
between them. One would call ‘ Olus Bolus, the 
hammer throw us’, and over it would come. 
Subsequently, the other would call ‘Evus 
Beavus, the hammer heave us ’—and back it 
would go. 

Yours, etc., 


Farnham B. C. CARTER 


Mr. C. G. Mayo, a Member of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, and Mr. R. E. Jones, of the 
Research Department, B.B.C. Engineering Division, 
are the authors of ‘A Quality-checking Receiver for 
V.H.F. F.M. Sound Broadcasting’, published as 
B.B.C. Engineering Division Monograph No. 25 for 
June 1959. This can be obtained (5s., post free) from 
B.B.C, Publications, 35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1. 
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Forgotten Galleries—IIl: 


T may seem absurd that the Art Gallery 
of Glasgow—one of the great European 
Collections—should. be described in this 
manner. Might it not, more justly, be 
placed among the ‘memorable galleries’? It 
might; but there is more than one way of using 
one’s memory. An employer may be perfectly 
well aware that he has a very good servant but, 
when Christmas comes round, contrive to 
‘forget’ him. Glasgow, in rather the same way, 
has failed to.remember that it has a museum. 
here -was-a time- (not very long ago) when it - 
was so absent-minded as to forget to give its 
art galleries any purchasing grant at all. 
Even now, when the municipality is, in 
many ways, both. generous and _enlight- 
ened, the purchasing grant is a mere 
£1,250 per annum, which, for the second 
greatest city in the United. Kingdom, is 
not unlike. the action. of one who 
vaguely drops a farthing into the plate. 

Moreover, the city needs not only 
the money with which to buy pictures 
but a new art gallery, something rather 
more worthy of itself and its treasure. 
The Burrell Collection (a fabulous 
affair) is still, after a long saga of mis- 
adventures, looking for a site. When it 
gets one it will exist as a separate 
entity and a part of the problem of space 
will be solved; but by no means all. The 
present building, almost a museum piece 
in itself, rises with a preposterous. affecta- 
tion of dignity in the middle of Kelvin- 
grove park and must be seen to be believed. 
The salad of discordant architectural features 
on its exterior is matched by the extraordinarily 
heterogeneous collection within. Those who have 
the unenviable task of trying to manage the 
affairs of the museum are expected to make room 
for almost anything that might conceivably be 
of interest to the inhabitants of Glasgow—and 
their interests are multitudinous. On the ground 
floor there are steam turbines, railway lines, live 
fish, moccasins, astrolabes, fiddles, model ships, 
crystals, fossils, ploughs, fauves (stuffed), 
weapons and armour sufficient to furnish an 
expeditionary force, fleets of model ships and— 
just in case the art lover should be tempted to 
hurry upstairs—sculpture of the highest quality 
from Tanagra and Benin. 

Still, it is the upper storey that must engage 
our attention and how to give any notion of 
what is to be found there I do not know. There 
are, to begin with, two masterpieces: Rem- 
brandt’s ‘Man in Armour’ and Giorgione’s 
“Woman Taken in Adultery’, I must confess 
that I find both of them rather disconcerting. 
The Rembrandt is certainly a tremendous pro- 
duction, masterly in every possible way and a 
supreme lesson in the handling of paint, but it 


must also be said that it comes as close to senti- 


mentality as Rembrandt can get; the effect is, 
perhaps, increased by a margin which has been 
added to the picture and which, so I am told, 
Rembrandt never intended. The figure is in 
consequence dominated by, instead of dominat- 


By QUENTIN BELL 


ing, the space in which it stands. Nevertheless, 
the ‘Man in Armour’ is the clou of Room III 
and despite the presence of a Ruisdael and a 
Hobbema there is no one amongst the Dutch to 
challenge him—unless indeed it be Rembrandt 


Self-portrait by Rembrandt, 1632: from the Art 
Gallery and Museum, Glasgow 


himself in a self-portrait of 1632, one of those 
tight smoothly painted pictures which we, in the 
twentieth century, find less immediately attrac- 
tive than the works of the master’s later, freer 
style. But observe the manner in which Rem- 
brandt has drawn his face, It is as miraculous 
as anything he ever did. 

The supremacy of Giorgione amongst the 
Italians is much less obvious than that of Rem- 
brandt among the Dutch. Indeed, the most 
obviously attractive pictures in Room I are two 
Giovanni Bellini Madonnas, both of them 
beautiful variants of the same theme—a_half- 
length Virgin whose cloak makes a strong but 
graceful vertical pattern in-co-operation with 
the form of a standing child. Correggio, 
Filippino Lippi, Guardi and Solimena also pro- 
vide very powerful distractions; but in the end 
one must return to Giorgione’s large, rum, 
splendidly painted canvas. It will no doubt be 
familiar to readers and perhaps some of them 
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Glasgow 


may have been worried by the oddity of its 
composition and, in particular, the clumsy un- 


balanced stance ‘of the woman. It must be re- — 


membered that this is a fragment and that it has 
suffered very greatly from its ill-treatment. In a 
general way photographs make bad companions 


for pictures, but in this case I think that a re- _ 
production of the Cariani version’ in Bergamo ~ 
would help the public to appreciate the design - 


of this great painting. 
There is nothing to perplex anyone among 
the Flemish pictures; Rubens, Bosch, and the 


ment; but Room IV seems intended to 
shock the public and, in a way, it does, 
for there, hanging between two Velasquez 

portraits, is an atrociously bad picture 

by Mr. Dali—it is as though a quiet 
party of friends had been shattered by 
the entry of a drunken lout who has 
been sick on the carpet. This is no 
doubt very educational—one rarely gets 
the opportunity to see very good paint= 
ing side by side with complete incom- 
petence—but it seems rather hard on 
Mr. Dali. 

It is Room V which makes Giaseeg: 
unique amongst municipal galleries. 
Almost all the French painters of im- 
portance, from Géricault to Derain, are 

represented, some of them abundantly. 
A collection such as this is beyond the 


ing of Zola’s house at Médan is, in itself, 
worthy of quite as much attention as the 
Giorgione or the ‘Man in Armour’; and 
Degas’s ‘Rehearsal’, perhaps the most brilliant 
of all his essays in diagonal movement, provides 
a splendid example of the opposite tendency in 
the Independent Art of the nineteenth century. 
Neither of these mastefpieces is more impres- 
sively monumental than Seurat’s 
on Grass’; indeed, despite the competition of 
Degas and Cézanne, Corot, Courbet, and 
Géricault, it seems almost the finest thing in. 
this gallery. The place is a treasure house and 
I cannot describe it, nor can I do more than 
mention Room IX and its paintings of the 
Glasgow School, although they undoubtedly 
deserve sympathetic attention, nor the con- 


temporary paintings in Room IV on which. 


Glasgow should be spending the money that 
it fails to vote; for, having forgotten to men- 


tion the Whitworth Gallery in Manchester and’ 
having been very properly taken to task, I 


must not forget to mention the Hunterian 
Collection which owns _ three 
Chardins, a Rembrandt, and a multitude of 
Whistlers. Glasgow certainly has the pictures; 
all that it lacks is the galleries. 


Among recent books are: Wassily Kandinsky, by 
Will Grohmann (Thames and. Hudson, £6 6s.); 


Rouault, biographical and critical study by Lionello © 


Venturi~(Zwemmer, £2 5s.); Cézanne Drawings, 
by Alfred Neumeyer (W. H. Allen, £2 10s.); and 
Christopher Wood: His Life and Work, by Eric 
Newton, including a Souvenir is Max spite 
(Zwemmer, 25s.), 


Maitre de Moulins offer immediate enjoy- | 


‘Boy Sitting. 


important - 


dreams of other galleries. Cézanne’s paint- - | 


; 


. 


, 


ivery. clearly that the much abused ‘ veto’ of the 
great powers reflects rather than causes the 
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The United Nations as a Political 
Institution. By H. G. Nicholas. 
Oxford. 21s. 


Reviewed by SIR CHARLES WEBSTER 


Mr. NICHOLAS HAS WRITTEN an excellent book 


within the limits which he has prescribed for 
himself. It is not a narrative of events, but a 
description and analysis of the institutions of 
the United Nations, the methods by which they 
are implemented and the forces which determine 
their influence. The point of view is that of an 
intelligent observer at the seat of the United 
Nations in New York and obviously one who 


'has been in constant contact with the Secre- 


tariat. The latter has a point of view of its 
own and this is sometimes too uncritically re- 
flected in the judgments-of the author. But Mr. 
Nicholas has many shrewd and witty observa- 
tions to make and, by comparing the machinery 


‘of the United Nations with that of the House 
of Commons, continental legislatures and trade 


unions, he often makes its working easier to 
understand, even if sometimes the comparison 
is rather forced. His book is an original and 
informed survey which gives the general reader 
an excellent view of a complicated machine such 
as he could not obtain from any other of the 
many studies that have appeared. But the 
analysis is not profound and the book, if much 
more entertaining, is not as authoritative as, for 
example, Professor Goodrich’s recent monograph. 
_ It begins with a description of the origin and 
evolution of the main organs of the United 
Nations, including an analysis of the League of 
Nations, an account of the conferences at Dum- 


barton Oaks and San Francisco, and—what is* 


often omitted—the important Preparatory Com- 


mission in London in 1945. This can be criti-. 


cised in some details. The account of the 
creation of the Charter is necessarily made from 
the American angle because the United States 


alone of the three main architects has allowed a 


comprehensive account to be written from its 
archives. But in the space available this intro- 
duction serves its purpose well enough. Some 


day, perhaps, it will be possible to relate how 


the curious voting procedure of the Security 
Council came to be adopted. 

Then in discussing the failure of the Security 
Council in its main role of settling disputes and 
maintaining international peace and security, 
Mr. Nicholas is sensible and informative. He 
omits, however, to point out two reasons why 
it failed to develop into a more constructive 
machine for ‘ harmonising the actions of nations’. 
One was that it was composed of a body of 
permanent representatives instead of Foreign 
‘Ministers owing to the insistence of the United 
‘States, and the other was the determination of 
the Soviet Union to confine it exclusively to 
questions of security. But Mr. Nicholas shows 


s that have occurred. 


This failure induced the United States to try 


e gap by substituting for the Security 
e ‘General Assembly, which, like all 


such bodies, was only too anxious to exalt its 
Own position. In my view many of its actions 
have been outside its competence as laid down 
in the Charter and would have been so declared 
had there been an appeal to an impartial 
judicial body. Mr. Nicholas hardly stresses this 
point sufficiently nor gives enough weight to the 
fact that it is Nato which has done most to 
fill the gap. But he gives an amusing and 
realistic description of the endeavours of a body 
constituted like the General Assembly to fulfil 
a function for which it was not designed and 
indeed explicitly excluded by the Charter, using 


- all kinds of new devices, mostly without effect. 


Nevertheless these endeavours show, as Mr. 


Nicholas points out, how much energy there 
is in the Organization. 

He is also lucid and objective in dealing with 
the other great preoccupation of the General 
Assembly, the crusade against ‘ colonialism’, in 
which for long the United States encouraged 
the fervent Asiatic, Soviet, and-Latin-American 
nations. No satirist could have impressed the 


reader. more effectively with the contradictions 


and absurdities with which the General Assem- 
bly rehashes the work of its Trusteeship and 
Economic and Social Councils on colonial terri- 
tories and such topics as ‘human rights’. But 
Mr. Nicholas is not a cynic and he is careful 
to show the importance of what is taking place 
in this heated atmosphere, now fortunately 
cooling somewhat. 

The Court is given. only perfunctory treat- 


ment as it is largely outside the main subject of 


the book, but the chapter on the Secretariat is 
the most important of all. In a short compass 
it explains the immense importance of the Sec- 
retariat in all the activities of the United 
Nations. It is consoling to reflect that, while 
the League Secretariat began as a devoted body 
of men of high calibre which deteriorated as 
time went on, that of the United Nations, which 
failed conspicuously to attract the best personnel 
at the start of the Organization, has been sen- 
sibly improving through the years. Indeed the 
only hero in this book is the present Secretary- 
General. Let us hope that Mr. Nicholas is right 
in this judgment for which he gives a good 
deal of evidence. 

There are one or two unfortunate misprints 


‘(an uninformed student might imagine that the 


Kellog-Briand Pact was signed in 1918), but 
the reader is taken along a difficult road by a 
guide who is both interesting and instructive. 
It is to be hoped that many will make and 
enjoy the journey. 


William the Conqueror 

By George Slocombe. 

Hutchinson. 25s. 
A ‘stark’ king, a considerable soldier, the last 
successful invader of England, a statesman of 
real ability, William the Conqueror has earned 
from posterity a lively biography. Sir Frank 
Stenton’s book in the ‘Heroes of the Nations’ 
series is now over fifty years old and, though it 
still holds a justifiably honourable place in the 
academic bibliographies, it is not the easiest of 


reading. (What a pity it is that Sir Frank’s 
books are not as exciting as his lectures.) 

Mr. Slocombe is a journalist whose pen ranges 
over modern diplomacy, art, and fiction as well 
as history, and it must be admitted that he 
knows how to put a book together. His William 
the Conqueror is clear and readable and he not 
improperly dispenses with those everlasting 
verbal. qualifications appropriate to our uni- 
versity historians, who, after all, do not always 
agree with one another. For example, one learned 
historian, reviewing this book in a contemporary, 
takes Mr. Slocombe to task for speaking of King 
William’s ‘imagination’, Yet Sir Maurice 
Powicke, no mean judge, has written of the 
‘imagination’ shown by the King in the 
‘Domesday’ survey. A ruler who conquered 
and pacified England in a few years, who 
ordered and had carried through the ‘ Domesday 
Book’, who separated the lay and ecclesiastical 
courts, and who instituted the Oath of Salisbury, 
kernel of the ‘feudal system’, was scarcely un- 
imaginative, even if we are warned by Professor 
Barraclough that we must not ‘ make too much’ 
of the man or his deeds. 

When professors fall out, ordinary readers— 
and writers—may step in. Mr. Slocombe’s gift 
for lucid historical writing about a long past age 
is acceptable. No doubt experts will not con- 
firm everything he writes: perhaps his descrip- 
tion of the battle of Hastings is over simplified, 
for example, and he might have paid tribute in 
his bibliography to a recent stimulating article 
in the English Historical Review. But at least 
he has one reader who is thankful for a story 
that is sound enough—even if it is not novel— 
and is much simpler to follow than most 
medieval history text-books. 

Mauvric—E ASHLEY 


The Country Priest in English History 
By A. Tindal Hart. Phoenix. 25s. 


The story of the English country parson through 
the centuries is such a strange one, varying, as it 
does, from the saintly to the eccentric, from 
Chaucer’s ‘povre Persoun’ to the eighteenth- 
century squarson, that it is small wonder many 
writers have been attracted to it. Dr. Tindal 
Hart differs from his predecessors less in actual 
subject-matter (which has been rather over- 
worked anyhow) than in presentation and point 
of view. “My aim’, he says, ‘is to show how in 
a comparatively humble and isolated sphere of 
life the English country parson was yet able to 
influence vitally the growth and development 
of the nation in most of its aspects’. He there- 
fore considers, in turn, the contribution made 
as religious leader, as educationist, as social 
reformer, as scholar and man of culture, and 
ends with an assessment of the position 
today. 

Such a claim as Dr. Tindal Hart makes may 
seem somewhat large, yet there is justification 
for it. Until today, at any rate, the English 
country priest, by virtue of his calling, if 
nothing else, has stood at the centre of rural 
life. If his ranks have included the frankly 
reprobate, for whom even the whips of a Lang- 
land or a Wyclif were not punishment enough, 
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PAtbor Cass and 


the Literature __ 
of Revolt 


JOHN. CRUICKSHANK examines 
each book by Camus in the light of Camus’s 

own experiences and of the French back- 
ground, literary and political. There is a 
short biography, and the famous quarrel with 
Sartre is fully discussed. 25s net 
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The Exploration of 
New Zealand 


W.G. MecCLYMONT The author 


- deals here with exploration of New Zealand’s 


hinterland, which produced problems very 
different from those met on the coasts by the 
seaborne discoverers. He presents the 
adventures of these inland explorers as a 
continuous story, showing how their motives 
were as various as their personalities. 
Illustrated 


Amiran-Darejaniani 
A CYCLE OF MEDIEVAL GEORGIAN 


TALES, TRADITIONALLY . 
ASCRIBED TO MOSE KHONELI 


Translated by RR. H. STEVENSON 


This is the first translation to appear in any 
language of the twelfth-century ‘ Story of _ 
Amiran son of Darejan ’, a cycle of fantastic 
adventures related against a largely Persian 

background; the innumerable themes drawn, 


- from Caucaso-Iranian folklore often show a 


startling likeness to contemporary Western 
tales of chivalry. . } 42s net 


“ {f LEGG AND 
E. T. WILLIAMS 
the cumulative effect of reading these 
1,000 well-printed pages is to enjoy a broad 
sweep of history embracing all that should 
be memorable in national life during the 
first 50 years of the century. . . . Considering 
the burning controversies of the’ century with — 
which so many of the subjects—and_ their 
biographers—were intimately concerned, the 
work preserves an Impressive balance . , 2” 
KENNETH ROSE in the 
T te LEGRAPH 
ere, instead of dry compilations a 
third or fourth hand, are sharp pia ae 


€ 


Here, free from the blemishes of journalistic 
haste and midnight impressionism, are many : 


Memoirs of consummate judicial quality.’ 
YORKSHIRE POST 


£5 Ss net. 


21s net 


_ Malaya and Singapore. He also includes a 
general survey in the light of the Asian 
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The Uinited Nauons 


as a Political Institution 


explaining what they do and why they do it, 


West Africa 


Socialism in 


H. G. NICHOLAS ‘He treads his 
way confidently through the labyrinth of © 
United Nations organs and committees, 


yet adding his own shrewd comments and, as 
a good guide should, producing many witty 
turns of phrase that ‘cheer up. the spirits of 
those trooping behind eS THE TIMES 
21s net 
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the Artist 


ARTIST, ILLUSTRATOR, AND 


THE TEXT 


W. MOELWYN MERCHANT 
‘It is well written, harmoniously composed, 
and quite nobly set in book form; and anyone ~ 
interested in Shakespeare and the visual arts 
—or Shakespeare or the visual arts—will 

“enjoy it... , I began by saying that this was: . 
a book that demanded to be written. Let me_ 
end by saying that, written, it now demands _ 
to be read.’ Professor G WYN JONES in 
aBBC BROADCAST : 
88 half-tone plates, 56 line illustrations 

f 4 £5 5s net 


(The Maghrib) 
Edited by NEVILL BARBOUR 
* This excellent work of reference covers the 
part of Africa loosely described as the 
Maghrib: the Kingdoms of Libya and- 
Morocco, the' Tunisian Republic and Algeria. 
There are also sections on Tangier, Spanish ~ 
West Africa and the Spanish enclaves in 
Morocco, and the French Sahara. No 
previous reference book in English has 
treated this area as a whole... . has a unity 
both of treatment and of style and it is, for 
a work of this kind, unusually readable.’ 
NEW STATESMAN (Chatham House) 
35s net 
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THE OXFORD HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH ART VOLUME X — 


English Art_ 
1800-1870 


T. S. R. BOASE This volume, by 

the editor of the series, deals with a period 

which covers the transition from the . 

aristocratic patronage of the eighteenth 

century to new collectors and wider interests — 

in art. Contemporary art criticism is : 
- considered, the recent new approach to 

-nineteenth-century architecture is summarized, - 

and the place of the applied arts is shown —_ 

in an account of the Great Exhibition, | 

97 half-tone plates and 12 text-figures  ~- ; 

SOs net 


A Defence of 
Free Learning 


LORD BEVERIDGE This is 

. the story of the rescue of refugee scholars — 
from the persecutions of dictatorship. Among 
the most illuminating passages of Lord F 
Beveridge’s short history are the accounts of 
those days by some of the ‘ wandering 
- scholars’ themselves. — e. 
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Southern Asia 


SAUL ROSE The author is concerned 
with Democratic Socialism, and in this 
perceptive book he studies the parties in 
India, Pakistan, Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, 
Indonesia, Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam, 


“ 


Socialist Conferences in 1953 and 1957. 
(Chatham. House) 30s net 


OUT ON THURSDAY 25 JUNE. 
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A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY 
BY MICHAEL BRE.CHER 
The ‘authoritative life. 700 pages with 
32 pages of photographs 42s net 


18s eens 


Growth of a Poet’s Mind  — ee 


Edited from the Manuscripts, with Introduction, Textual and Critical Notes by <G 
Ernest de Selincourt ~ me 
_ Second edition revised by HE LEN D ARB 1 SHIR. E This new edition reas a full ; 
draft of the earliest fragmentary manuscript, J.J., written in Germany in the winter of — 243 


1798-9, and draws upon other early manuscripts not fully used by de Selincourt. The text ; 
and apparatus criticus have been checked throughout and here and there corrected, and there — 
are minor alterations in the Introduction and Notes. Allustrated — i 75s net 
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A Book of South African. Verse sf oa a 


Compiled by GUY BUTLER In his introduction Mr Butler, who is on@of the most 

distinguished of the younger South African poets. shows the difficulties and problems peculiar 
to the poet writing in South Africa today. The book includes the work of thirty-four writers, 
of whom twenty-four were born since 1800 and eight since A920 7 ( 


DESIGNER AS INTERPRETERS ‘OF ws 


William Wordsworth: The ‘Prelude, or i E 
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Herbert of Bemerton, Nicholas Ferrar of Little 
_ Gidding, or William Barnes of Came (who, 
extraordinarily enough, finds no place in Dr. 
_ Tindal Hart’s book). More important, the 
general run of country parsons have been simple 
men of integrity, qualified by character if not by 
intellect to give the lead desperately needed by a 
rural populace too often excluded from the finer 
‘influences. Sometimes this lead was given 


directly and consciously, as in the case of 


Sydney Smith; sometimes it was pervasive, a 
‘matter of holy example leavening the lump; but 
mostly it was given merely by virtue of the par- 
son’s privileged position within the narrow, 
tural community. Such enlightenment as the 
village possessed had to come from the Church 
or not at all. 

It is precisely because, today, his privilege no 
longer holds, or is, at best, vastly depleted, that 
the English country parson’s influence has suf- 
' fered so great a diminution. The social revolu- 
tion, which is now in process of changing -not 
only the face but the very spirit of rural 
England, renders him, if not (as one critic has 
said) ‘something the country people have out- 


‘grown’, then certainly a man embarrassed: 


almost to the point of misfit, one who is still 
wedded to the old order ‘ but with his indepen- 
dence and initiative being steadily whittled away 
by the growing mass-production and bureau- 
cratic methods that are infecting Church and 
State alike’. 

_ Essentially, all that Dr. Tindal Hart has to 
say leads up to this perplexity as to what shall 
happen from now on. His point of view is one 


‘of tempered optimism. He analyses the place of 


the church in village life today in a way that 
shows he is well aware of its precarious hold 
-—not least, perhaps, because of economic 
pressure. ‘ The classes that mainly supported the 
church financially in the past are growing 
‘steadily poorer; whilst the working man, who is 
becoming ever more prosperous, has no tradition 
of giving behind him: he is and always has been 
simply concerned with getting’. (To which 
might be added, no less pertinently, the parallel 
absence of a sense of responsibility.) In general, 
Dr. Tindal Hart’s suggested remedies would 
seem to imply a compromise with the Welfare 
State. He would increase stipends (the present 
average is put at £600) by making them a charge 
on the laity; he would have an open recognition 
of the fact that the country priest’s is only a 
part-time occupation, to be supplemented by 
secular employment; and he advocates the 
_ grouping of parishes into a workable unit pre- 
_ sided over by a single rector aided by a band of 
 curates who ‘ might well be celibates occupying 
a common clergy-house and visiting the villages 
- on motor-cycles ’. 

Many will disagree with these suggestions, 
_ reading into them, no doubt, too great a con- 
cession to mere efficiency, which, in spiritual 
_ matters at least, can be too dearly bought. But 
where there will probably be general agreement 
js in the insistence that ‘ the Church of England 
thas looked and always must look to the little 
country church for the living waters of her 
‘ s iritual strength ’. _ Indeed, how often one has 
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THE LISTENER 


~ One i is reminded oe a verse written by a medieval 
nun. ‘ Jesukin, my Jesukin / My small cell doth 
dwell within. / With prelates have I nought to 


~ do. / All’s untrue but Jesukin ’. 


C. HENRY WARREN 


A History of Japan to 1334 
By George Sansom. Cresset. £3 3s. 


Sir George Sansom’s cultural history of Japan, 
in one volume, was published in 1931; the 
author now presents the first of three volumes 
of a social and political history from the earliest 
times until 1854. The book is designed as a 
straightforward narrative for ordinary readers 
and not as a study for professional scholars, and 
it derives from the use of both primary sources 
and the work of earlier and modern Japanese 
historians. The result is a textbook that brings 
to the English reader much that has hitherto 
been hidden in the great mass of Japanese 
writings, and which eschews those parts of such 
work that are marred by poor quality or obsolete 
prejudice. Sir George deliberately avoids inter- 
pretation as much as possible, and readers will 
look in vain, with some notable exceptions, for 
conclusions or judgments that claim to be new. 

A conspicuous feature of Japanese history is 
the adherence to form and disregard for sub- 
stance; this phenomenon has time and again 
resulted in a situation described by modern 
writers as political weakness or failure, and it is 
exemplified in the continuance of the same 
dynastic house-throughout Japan’s history with- 
out any necessary connexion with the exercise 
of government; it is also seen in the rigid hier- 
archic distinctions and strict social order. From 
the earliest times in Japanese history the stress 
long remains with the clan, and the growth of 
a nation can be traced only with difficulty; 
throughout the period which is covered in 
this volume much is heard of families but 
little of individuals, much of the rise and 
fall of clans but little of the characters of their 
protagonists. 

Whatever the part played by Prince Shotoku 
in the emergence of a Japanese nation—and Sir 
George gives the impression that he agrees with 
those who believe that his part has been exagger- 
ated—there remains the underlying difficulty for 
any community, however enthusiastic its leaders 
may be, in accepting and operating a system of 
institutions evolved in other lands to suit other 
social and economic circumstances, and modified 
during several centuries of working experience. 
Little material is available for the historian who 
wishes to estimate the success achieved by the 
Japanese in modifying Chinese models of state, 
and it may be questioned whether it is possible 
to reconstruct a political history, in the full 
meaning of the phrase, for the earlier periods. 
This volume is necessarily concerned with the 
fate of families, the emergence of various ad- 
ministrative devices, and the failure of a central 
government to exercise effective rule over the 
country. Sir George summarizes the position 
(pages 201-02) by saying that ‘all political his- 
tory subsequent to the Reform of 645 may be 
interpreted as a series of attempts to perpetuate, 
by one device after another, a complex system of 
centralized administration. with no real power 
behind it, a system that seemed to work in the 
metropolis but was quite unsuited to actual 
conditions in the country and to the temper of 
' the rural magnates. It was the new rulers, the 


leaders of the warlike provincial families, who 


1077 


as a Class were to control the destinies of Japan 
for the better part of a millenium’. 

The historian sadly lacks material with which 
to illustrate the reaction of individuals and 
political institutions on each other. He records 
the details of plot and counter-plot-and turns to 
fiction, poetry or diaries, and to an appreciation 
of the political and social effect of Buddhism, if 
he is to find practical or colourful detail for a 
theoretical and drab picture. Inevitably such 
evidence is at times misleading or contradictory, 
and part of Sir George’s skill lies in exploiting 
these sources so as to present an unbiased view 
of what is often described in idealistic terms. 
Readers cannot fail to be impressed with the 
different approach to the subject from that of 
earlier writers, and will be grateful for a reliable 
and cautious account or appraisal of much that 
is subject to doubt. What is missing is a guide 
to the nature and reliability of the primary 
source material; and the standard of accuracy is 
not always maintained where reference is made 
to subjects which demand full-time study in 
themselves, such as the history of China. 

MICHAEL LOEWE 


Jonathan Swift and the Age of Com. 
promise. By Kathleen Williams. 
Constable. 35s. 


Though this book is not exhilarating to read, it 
is the work of a sensible and patient scholar. 
Miss Williams’s entirely reasonable assumption 
is that Swift wrote for a generation brought up 
on Hobbes and Locke, a generation that had 
read Shaftesbury and Mandeville, and was well 
acquainted with deist thought; and she believes 
that it is ‘through his relations with the moral, 
philosophic, and political thinking of his age, 
that we can approach most nearly to the 
meaning of this most indirect of satirists’. 
Unless we know what the most influential of his 
contemporaries were thinking, we are liable to 
misapprehend Swift’s carefully judged response. 
He can lend whole-hearted approval to none of 
them (unless it be to Dr. Arbuthnot), and there- 
in lies part at least of the importance of the 
word ‘compromise’ in Miss Williams’s title. 
None of them seemed to have judged rightly of 
man’s capacities and man’s needs: ‘faced by 
extreme philosophies, extreme moral and 
political systems, each with its neat little parody 
of completeness, Swift assumes a position be- 
tween them, follows the middle way which will 
allow him to take advantage of the partial truths 
on either side and to drop what seems to him 
valueless ”. 

This conclusion which Miss Williams reaches 
after examining Swift’s political and religious 
writings, notably his Sermons, is put to the test 
in an interpretation of Gulliver’s Travels, occu- 
pying nearly one quarter of the book. The crux 
of the whole matter is the interpretation of the 
fourth voyage, and Miss Williams does not 
disappoint. Not for her any nonsense about the 
model behaviour of the Houynhnhnms and the 
vile aspersions cast upon humanity in the 
presentation of the Yahoos. Whether she casts 
any light by attempting to draw a parallel 
between Swift’s horses and the Australians of 
Foigny’s La Terre Australe Connue (1676) is 
doubtful; but she is surely right in regarding 
the Houynhnhnms as ‘the dream of the Deist 
and the Rationalist . . . that man is self-sufficient 
and able to achieve virtue under the sole 
guidance of reason and of Nature’, and she is 
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heroine: 
-place shone down on her blonde hair and made 
it paler and more ethereal than it was, and 
ther long thighs and firm breasts rhythmically 


on equally sure ground in saying that the Dean 


of St. Patrick’s believed no such thing. 


more than the Houynhnhnm; the Yahoo is 


- €that part of human nature which arises from 


the physical’, man as he would be if he could 
live in the Hobbist state of Nature. 
Neither extreme takes into account the whole 


nature of man, whose state is an umeasy com- . 


Nor is the Yahoo man as we know him any 


man can aim at . 


- promise between the ee It is Ap SS eee 
expressed at its best in the’ Brobdingnagians, 


who are not indeed perfect, but are ‘all that 
. the least corrupted -of 
fallen humanity’; and in an admirable page of 
her argument Miss Williams uses the King and 
Queen to show how Swift can convey ‘ his con- 
ception of the goodness proper to man’ and 
* convince us fae it is both admirable and true ’. 


Ne ew Novels 


Fandango’ Rock. By John Masters. Michael Joseph. 16620 -- Lee eeta 
The Comrade. By Cesare Pavese. Peter Owen. 15s. 
The Notion of Sin. By Robert McLaughlin. Michael Joseph. 15s. 


an stacy Her erctl* survey oF his literary 
career in a great variety of modes presents a 


man who ‘destroys false and ‘unrealistic : 
simplifications . . . to show us the only con- — 
ditions upon which life can -be fully and Z 
creatively lived’. 

Joun Butt 


The Endless Road. By Roger Treat. Secker_ and Warburg, 18s. 


social documents, that sometimes one was almost 
persuaded that they were literature. Yet one had 
only to compare Bhowant Function, for instance, 


with A Passage to India to be made aware once 


again that literature is something different from 


even the best of fiction. Fandango Rock displays 
most of the qualities which made Mr. Masters’s | 
Indian novels so enjoyable; he has an admirable 


gift of compelling narrative, a sharp sense of the 
conflict of cultures which is such a characteristic 
feature of the modern world, and a real power 


of understanding and sympathizing with the - 


children of cultures which aré not our own. 


Such qualities give a novelist a very fair start’ 


in life in the world of today, and in Mr. 


- Masters’s case they make his novels extremely 


readable; unfortunately, they are marred by 
compensating faults which are best described 


by the word vulgarity. It is hard to explain why 
‘so talented a writer should almost totally destroy 


the effect of his best” qualities by such a sentence 
as this, in which he introduces his American 
“The tall lamps around the parking 


sprang into prominence and vanished as she 


walked’. After this, one has no more doubts 
-about literature and knows one is firmly located 


in the Never-Never-Land of fiction; one’s only 


‘regret is that so many gifts should be so wasted. 


All this is sad because in Fandango Rock Mr. 
Masters has found an excellent theme. In 


‘Northern Spain is the Most Ancient, Most 
_ Loyal, Most Indomitable City of Medina Lejo, 


with its cathedral and its bullring, where in 
spite of war and revolution men and women 


“still pursue much the same kind of lives as they 
‘have pursued for centuries; at its gates, on the 


rocky barren plain, is the great new base 
occupied by a wing of the American Strategic 
Air Command. The Middle Ages and the jet 
bomber live side by side. Fandango Rock 


‘describes how the two opposing cultures try to 


come to terms with each other, for the Strategic 
Air Command ‘has a cultural as well as a 
military mission; Spain must learn to accept 
and even to ive? America. This difficult task is 


‘made even more difficult by the intrigues of a 
Secret society of Spanish reactionaries, who 
deliberately try to intensify and exacerbate all 
_the occasions for resentment, antipathy, mis- 
understanding and mutual contempt which are 


inherent i in such a situation. 


Mr. Joun Masters’s novels of British India — 
‘were so remarkably good, both as history and as 


Mr. ‘Masters points the ‘cobtrast between the 
Spanish and the American way of life with great 
skill; yet it loses rather than gains in force 
because he has found a symbol for it in the 
love affair between Cesar de Aguirre, Spanish, 
aristocratic, Catholic, reactionary and a famous 


-bullfighter, and Kit Fremantle, American ex- 
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college girl, Protestant, which means agnostic, 
progressive, and long thighed, firm breasted, etc., 
etc. The course of their love is complicated by 
rape, riot, conspiracy, sabotage, bullfights, bed, 
and high-minded scruples; but despite such 
obstacles’ this unlikely mating of Spanish 
fanaticism with American goodwill comes to 
a happy ending, and so, by implication, do 
the conflicts between jet-bombing scientific 
Americans and bullfighting Catholic Spaniards. 
One is not very happy about this conclusion, 
and not really convinced that long thighs and 
firm breasts will solve the problems of Nato. 

- One’s disappointment in Mr. Masters, despite 
the excitement and interest of his story, becomes 


all the greater by contrast with the pleasure of | 
reading The Comrade. It is the story ofa young 


Italian of the lower middle classes, in the 
nineteen-thirties, who after an impassioned: and 


unsuccessful love affair in Turin migrates to » 


Rome, where he becomes a Socialist, is arrested 
and released by the Fascist police, and finds love 
and happiness with a young widow in whose 
bicycle shop he works. Without a trace of over- 
emphasis or exaggeration, Pavese draws a con- 
trast, implicit rather than explicit, between the 


two ways of life which the hero leads in Turin 


and Rome, and somehow they seem to reflect 
the light and colour of the two cities themselves. 
In’ Turin, he is without any aim or purpose 
except his love affair with the inconstant, charm- 
ing and fundamentally cold-hearted Linda; he is 
shiftless, feckless, and when not with Linda 
spends his time drinking and playing his guitar. 
In Rome he is still the same person, he still 


drinks, he still plays his guitar, but gradually, ~ 


almost imperceptibly, his life achieves point and 
purpose because of his growing absorption in 
the political activities of his socialist friends. 

In other hands ‘such a story might have been 


- no more than a dull little political tract; Pavese 


tells it with wonderful naturalism and realism, 
and in telling it gives an insight into aspects of 
Italian life which are impenetrable to most 
foreigners. With hardly a word of description, 
each page of this short book seems to recall all 
the colours and smells and sounds of Italy, at 
her most beautiful and her most sordid; it 
brings to life, with extreme economy, a whole 


* 


_ but it gives a scarifying and clinical a a a 3 


society and makes one feel what it is like to = 
a part of it. Most of all, its characters are 
living, feeling human beings; how much simpler, 
and how much more real, they seem than the 
clumsy mechanisms which do service for human > 
beings in most novels, Pavese’s death by suicide | 
in 1950 was certainly a oa for European — 
literature. 

With The Notion of Sim we are beck in ‘the 
world of highly competent fiction, and in that 
particular American branch of it where everyone 
is obsessed with money and sex. Indeed at times — 
it seems almost impossible to distinguish which 
obsession is which. Mr. McLaughlin’s hero, 
Carl Dickson, is only different from other 
heroes in similar novels in that he is more 
unsuccessful. At the same moment he both — 
loses his job and brings to New York as his 
wife a sweet young thing from Denver, who in 
the favourable climate of Manhattan quickly _ 
reveals herself as the most accomplished of 
tramps. Deserted by her, Dickson seduces, or 
is seduced by, the wife of the friend who had 2 


given him a job in his advertising agency. He — 
is surprised and shocked into remorse when — 


the husband commits suicide, though it is not | 
clear whether this is the result of marital or 
financial failure. The Notion of Sin chas some 
sharp glimpses of life in New York and in © 
the hero’s wife Mr. McLaughlin has created a 
character who beats all New York tramps for 
sheer mindlessness and vacuity. What is sur- — 
prising about the novel is that it conceives 
itself, or its hero ‘conceives himself, to be con-_ 
cerned with moral,problems; it is not explained 
how the notion of sin-could even emerge, except - 
as a hangover from better days, in a society 


‘where choice appears to be limited to the alter- — 


native compulsions of making money or going 
to bed. One is forced to the conclusion that in 
American novels sophistication is really a word | 
for the naiveté of moral imbeciles. 

The Endless Road is by comparison a serious s 
book, in so far as it, is concerned with >the. 3 
problem of alcoholism, which in America with 
its 7,000,000 alcoholics is a serious problem. 
Perhaps this is the reverse ee the ee Pps 


the helpless, hopeless world of the oe and é 


mous ae enititeenie ie evils of. sii hee a 
claim ‘to be a national disease en q 
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TUBS OR T.V. 
By PODALIRIUS 


Which would you sooner do without in your home—a 
bath tub or the telly? Some people, so a recent sociological 
survey shows, prefer the telly. Let us, before lifting our 
noses, recall what one doctor said recently: “I view,” 
he said, “all very clean small boys with grave suspicion.” 
All very dirty small boys, of course, view doctors with 
grave suspicion; just as they view T.V. bad hats with 
delight. The normal healthy small boy is a rebellious 
bad hat, and therefore smudgy and unkempt. An excess of 
cleanliness means too much of a desire to please, and small 
boys should chiefly wish to please themselves. Those in 
whom the wish is unsatisfied may never learn how most 
genuinely to please others. 

Ah, but adults are different; or should be. They should 
be clean, and should want to be clean above all things. 
Who says so?—Why, adults who are and who do want to 
be. Getting into hot water with a tablet of soap and a 
loofah is, if you think, a recent and unnatural custom. 
If you have a skin complaint, the first thing your doctor 
will usually tell you is to stop soap and water; for the 
combination is a most effective remover of the skin’s 
natural and protective fats. 

There. is another reason for sympathising with those who 
rate having the telly higher than having a bath tub. Most 
people lead drab lives. They spendtheir working day 
~making T.V. sets and bath tubs and loofahs and soap, and 
all the other bits and pieces of our civilisation; and making 
them is not, I imagine, much fun. Also they live in huge 
cities, and are harangued by politicians and sociologists, 
and must often wonder to themselves what on earth life can 
be about. 

What makes them think life worth leading at all is the 
warm contacts they have with other persons; or hope to 
have, for often the very megalopolitan circumstances that 
make life drab deny them their one solace. Television, 
however, has brought to many people at the touch of a 
switch some semblance of human warmth, of sharing a 
little experience with someone else—someone in their own 
homes, who laughs and winks and wishes them well. 

I do wonder though, and without disrespect, what the 


_ bathless viewers do about the soapier commercials. Do 


they delicately blush? Or switch off? Or smile enigmatic- 
ally? Perhaps after all they just put their small boys to 
bed—disgracefully dirty and disgracefully happy—and 
then go back to their modern and truly magic boxes, 

* * * 

You present us with a difficult choice, Podalirius. Could 
we not compromise and have the best of both worlds—a 
T.V. set in the bathroom? After all, many of us com- 
promise in other ways. Take our daily diet, However tasty 
it may be, far too often food today is lacking in essential 
nutrients. But this need be no set-back to our general well- 
being if we supplement our diet with wheat germ. How? 
Simply by sprinkling a little Bemax over our food each 
day. For Bemax is stabilized wheat germ—the richest 
natural vitamin-protein-mineral supplement known to man. 


- You can get it at your chemist’s. 


THE BEST OF PODALIRIUS. A second series of 


selected Podalirius articles is now available in booklet 
_ form, Write to the address below for your free copy. 


1  —__ Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 


Vitamins Limited, Upper Mall, London, W.6. 
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and your French will be perfect 


zs 


Say ‘Noilly Prat’ 


Zestful, invigorating, yet delight- 
fully soft and mellow. With Noilly 
Prat in your glass you can say “good 


health”’ and really mean it. 


: Ask for gin and Noilly Prat and 
40 am. Tat Quete know you’re getting gin and French 


Wind PRODUCERS 


WOULY Paar 6 CH the original dry Vermouth. 


NOILLY PRAT 


FRENCH VERMOUTH 


Sole Importers : WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO., 8 LIME STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 
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WEST LONDON? 


INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


4.) 


income tax paid by the Society 


the equivalent of a gross yield (with income 7i/ 
tax at the standard rate of 7/9d. in the £) of ® 4/5 


No fixed term restrictions 
Withdrawal at one month’ s notice 


A sound investment with a good return is offered by 
the West London Investment Building Society 
established 1879, on Share Accounts from £1 to £5,000. 


For free brochure complete this coupon and send it to:— 


C. MONTAGUE F.A.c.c.A.,F.B.S., 
West London Investment Building Society, 
199 Uxbridge Road, W. 12. 


NAME... 


ADDRESS..—___—$_$___________ 
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worse, could Produce these results. 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH — 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by. independent contributors Jeni ers 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Inside New York 
AFTER HAVING SCORED an inner with his recent 


Chicago round-up, Richard Dimbleby hit the 
bull’s-eye with a masterly report from New York 


which made Chicago seem, in comparison, not 
_ unlike Cheltenham. He talked to members of 


juvenile street gangs in quarters where Puerto 
Rican immigrants have helped to create slum- 
problems worse than those of Notting Hill. 
As for narcotics, anyone who knows how, and 
has the money, can get drugs in New York. 
We watched through hidden cameras while one 
man bought his daily ration on a street corner; 
the police were watching too, and were about 
to arrest him. 

Then came a long, gruesomely compelling 
interview between Mr. Dimbleby and a twenty- 
two-year-old drug-addict, who had started on 
marijuana at sixteen and was now on heroin. He 
said he wanted to ‘kick’ it but couldn’t; in- 
stead of cutting down his ‘fixes’ he had to 
increase them, and was now spending seventy- 
five dollars a day on drugs; he had no job so 
had to steal the money. (Presumably the police 
were not watching this interview.) He spoke 
badly and haltingly, as though words and 
thought were an _ effort—quite unlike the 
smoothly articulate self-justifying ‘junkie’ of 
the X-films. When Mr. Dimbleby asked him 
why he took drugs he said: ‘I hate people till 
T’ve had a fix, then I can talk to them, the way 
Tm talking to you’. His ‘ fix’ wore off after two 
hours, and one felt, or perhaps imagined, that it 
was wearing off as the interview proceeded, and 
actually wondered if he would last out. 

In New York, the neuroses and degradations” 
of modern metropolitan life are reaching the 
maximum; but one didn’t feel complacent. We 
daren’t say ‘It can’t happen here’ so long as 
conditions exist which, if they are allowed to get 
The un- 
natural strain of life in the asphalt jungle, this 
huge urban slum-wilderness, is reducing human 


Members of the Salvation en in Camberwell playing guitars in a 
programme about the present craze for guitars, ‘From Spain to Streatham’ 3 
seen in ‘ Monitor’ on June 7 
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beings to creatures of eee and pspaie 

On the lighter side, Ken Russell’s entertaining 
piece about the guitar craze (in ‘ Monitor’ the 
previous evening) soon had my feet tapping. As 
a popular music-maker, the guitar is turning 
the piano into a Victorian museum-piece; it’s 


A drug addict being interviewed by Richard 
Dimbleby in a film about New York shown in 
‘Panorama’ on June 8 


noisy, portable, and easy to learn, thus suiting 
our restless age. You can buy it complete with 
“tutor’—no practice required—and become, 
apparently, a proficient rock ’n’ roller in twelve 
hours flat. The instrument is so much in de- 
mand that they even have classes in Wormwood 
Scrubs. It can of course play Scarlatti as -well 


as skiffle, while in the Salvation Army it’s ousting 


the tambourine and the trumpet (an idea there 
for the musical version of Major Barbara when 
it comes). 

Also in ‘ Monitor’ John Berger gave a most 
illuminating exposition of the development of 


-the Venetian painter Bellini, taking as his text 
four versions of the Madonna and child painted 


over a period of thirty years. The first one was 

flat and formal, the figures in isolation, so that 

you had to look at it from the front, for worship 
rather than ‘ apprecia- 
tion’. 
led his figures out into 
space and daylight, until 
in the last picture the 
two figures are secular- 
ized, a part of the land- 
scape. I was a little 

~ dubious about the his- 
torical generalizations 
Mr. Berger drew from 
this artist’s development 

. (man’s conquest. of 
space, etc.), but as a 
piece of real art-critic- 
ism designed for tele- 
vision, this was impres- 
sively clear and’ easy to 
follow. 

That is something 
rare. For when it comes 
‘to art, television is 
rather like the old lady 
in a story of Wilde’s, 
who cared little for 
music but was extremely 
fond of musicians. Tele- 
vision is still primarily 


Gradually Bellini 


~ 
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oa Etim tule best so fae inventedenae the ; 
day-to-day recording of human life rather than 
the contemplation of its products. Of the pro- 
grammes I have seen during the last year those 
that stand out in the memory as something only — 
television could have done in just that way— — 
Field-Marshal Montgornery’s lectures, Sir — 
Compton Mackenzie on Greece, the autobio- — 
graphy of Lord Russell—were all built round an 
individual personality: . all had a touch of in- 
formality, as if this was something. which was — 
being done just this once, to be seen and heard 
now ornever. ea , 

Formal composition for television, -pro-= 
grammes aspiring to be in. themselves works. of 
art, and capable of being criticized as - such, are 
still very rare. But ‘ Roundabout’, a prepared ’ 
documentary, showed that television can convey 
something of life’s Poetry as well as its prose 
facts. Given enough time and imagination (and, 
I suppose, money) I see no reason why television 
should not one day create works of art as the 
cinema has done. 

I now end my comments in this column, and 
wish Mr. Hilary Corke as much sot viewing 
as I have had. 

K. W. (GRANSDEN- q 
[Mr. Hilary Corke takes over from Mr, Gransden 
next peek 
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DRAMA . 
Summing-up 


To LOOK BACK over eighteen months of con- 
tinuous viewing of television drama is naturally 
to discover a rich confusion of memories. The 
output is so great and so rapid that one night’s 
Pleasure, or weariness, is at once submerged by 
its successors. Some people grumble away as if 
it were easy to keep this quenchless stream of 
production fresh and sparkling. My prevailing 
impression is of the degree to which the public 
has become a spoiled child. A new meal, or 
rather a banquet, must be available each evening 
for a trifling payment. Everything must be new 
or pretend to be new. Only very rarely is a — 
‘repeat’ tolerated—and yet how welcome these — 


‘returns can be! I have watched all the Tony _ 


Hancock ‘ repeats’ with as ready an appetite as — 
I had for the first showing. A good friend is — 
always well met. “a 
Great talents and great energies and endur- 3 
ances, artistic and technical, go to the televising — 
of a play and the plays of quality are too hard 
to find in quantity. It seems absurd that the 
result should disappear immediately after the 
last word has been spoken. It is true that the ; 
play may have been seen on one evening by far 
more people than would see it during a year’s 
run in a London theatre. But the actors have no 
chance to profit by the experience of the first 
performance. Surely one of the comforts of their — 
profession is to feel the possibilities of improving 
a part and its share in a play. To have a decent — 
run, not a tedious, marathonic, year-after-year 
run, was part of the player’s reward. Now he 
no sooner equipped for a role before the cam 
than he is out of it and into the next. In the — 

case of the films the picture abides: with tele- 
vision the performance is swept. SOBy, as i 
were dust on the stage. sts 
Producers must obviously suffer +hie frustr 
tion as much as the actors. : pave We co 
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emerging on _ successive nights 
from this complicated and exact- 
ing machine after the strain of a 
day-long culmination of rehearsals 
in exhausting conditions. It seems 
utterly wasteful that the product 
should not be given another chance 
later in the week. There must be a 
large number of viewers who’ for 
one reason or another miss a play | 
which they want to see. If there 
cannot be an immediate repetition, 
why not more telerecording and 
storage for another year? 

Of course these problems have 
been carefully considered from the 
aspect of economics as well as of 
public opinion, and I suppose that 
the noyelty-craving public must be 
cosseted in case they turn elsewhere 
for their entertainment. So all I 
can do, in abandoning this critical 
chair, is to express my sympathy 
with those who have been feeding 
the  ever-expectant audience. 
Among the worst sufferers, I 
suppose, are the script-writers for 
the comedians pouring out sketch 
after sketch instead of creating the 
kind of music-hall ‘act’ which 
used to be perfected with time and would last a 
star for a year in London and on tour. It is no 
help to censure our considerable drolls who -can- 
not find tourable material. So I feel more of 
compassionate admiration for all those who keep 
a standard than of critical indignation when the 
result is trivial. As far as drama is concerned, 
the television public can be defined as the in- 
satiable demanding the impossible. There are 
oceasional bursts of originality, as recently in the 
case of the Langham Group or of an ambitious 
World Theatre series. But there must be a good 
deal of routine entertainment whose justification 
is the capability with which it is maintained. 

Philip Barry’s The Philadelphia Story, pro- 
duced on Sunday by Rudolph Cartier, served the 
routine. When a smart-set, smart-talk comedy 
of this American kind is just out of date and 
not yet a period piece it can look very faded 
indeed. Elizabeth Sellars did her able best to 
freshen up the tale of a wealthy daughter of a 
butler-keeping, hard-drinking Philadelphian 
household which is being much exposed to 
_snoopers of the press. There was little excite- 
_ ment in waiting for ninety minutes to discover 
i 
; 


The Philadelphia Story on June 14, with (left to right) David Knight as 
Mike Connor, Barbara Shelley as Liz Imbrie, Elizabeth Sellars as Tracy 
Lord, Michael Craig as C. K. Dexter Haven, and Paul Massie as Sandy Lord 
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which of three possible 
husbands she — would 
select. If such a choice 
is to have. sufficient 
dramatic value the lady 
must have sufficient 
character~- to make us 
care about her matri- 
monial movements. 
Philip Barry unfortun- 
ately failed to make her 
anything but tiresome. 
A first-rate producer 
and an excellent cast 
were loyally serving the 
productive machine: 
but they were too good 
to be machine-minders. 

On the previous Fri- 
day that able and ebul- 
lient actor of ‘heavy’ 
parts, Alexander Gauge, 
started a new series by 
Austin Melford about 
the adventures of Briga- 
dier Wellington-Bull. 
The Brigadier, ‘ bowler- 


“a 


Scene from Asmodée, with (left to right) Marius Goring as Blaise Lebel, the 
tutor, Ronnie Raymond as Jean, John Bown as Harry Fanning, Waveney Lee as 
Anne, Helen Cherry as Marcelle de Barthas, and Pamela Buck as Emmanuele 


hatted’ to his fury, went 
plunging into the business 
world like an innocent whale 
and deserved to be _ har- 
pooned for his folly. But he 
was too big and too lucky to 
drown. Viewers will await 
his next splash with the hope 
of a less incredible story. 
Ivor BROWN 


[Mr. Irving Wardle takes over 
from Mr, Brown next week] 


Sound Broadcasting 
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A New Epic 
THoucH Mnr. FRANCIS 
Driton’s’ Eileen © Aroon 


(Third, June 10) has given 
literature a mew epic, it 
should be remembered. that 
it could not have been per- 


The’ first episode of The Adventures of Brigadier Wellington-Bull on 
June 12, with (left to right) Alexander Gauge as the Brigadier, William 
Kendall as Fred Coutts, and ‘Richard Waring as Hubert Barclay 
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formed without the use of’ radio. Its form 
belonged to the style of documentary, but the 
skilful unobtrusiveness of the presentation 
allowed the drama of the story that was being 
documented to break through. Eileen Aroon 
wove the songs and legends concerning Carroll 
O’Daly and Eileen Kavanagh, who lived in 
eighteenth-century Ireland, into ‘one single 
strand of story. The songs could have been 
treated statically and separately in the style of 
folk-song academic or they could have been 
smothered in sentimental blarney. Mr. Dillon 
refrained from indulging in their beauty for its 
own sake and even kept a curb on the playing 
of those wonderfully sad Uileann pipes of Mr. 
Seamus Ennis. The self-important narrators, 
who so often destroy the documentary, were 
absent, and there was the telling of the story 
of O’Daly and Kavanagh in a noble perspective. 

O’Daly, who was a Wexford poet, seems to 
have inspired songs which have made him into 
a kind of Till Eulenspiegel or John Henry. Mr. 
Dillon fastened on a central theme which sees 
O’Daly as a super-craftsman and super-phil-= 
anderer who trails Ireland conquering women 
and amazing men. His journey stops at the 
door of Eileen Kavanagh—whom myth has made 
partly supernatural. Their love, 
which is thwarted, ends in Bar- 
bados, where she dies of grief after 
being told falsely that O’Daly is 
dead. Apart from an appreciation 
of the skill of the presentation 
there came from a study of this 
Programme an understanding of 
the way in which works like the 
Odyssey may have come into 
being. If one were to know nothing 
of the oral tradition which has 
been at work on the actual life of 
a non-mythical person and were 
to hear Mr. Dillon’s work without 
any previous knowledge one would 
credit him with the total author- 
ship. He has created in Eileen 
Aroon a new epic. 

While radio is still provoking 
works like Mr. Dillon’s it is also 
casting its shadows on the tele- 
vision screen. Mr. G. W. Stonier’s 
The House Opposite (Home, 


June 11) was written for television 
but was perversely more success- 
ful on the radio than it was on 
the screen. This success derived 
from its use of soliloquy and from 
visually 


the long passages of 
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‘Good Mornings’ begin with 
1,500 tons of very special steel 


F. H. Happold, distinguished industrial journalist, 
finds a story behind his morning shave. 


F.H. HAPPOLD. For most of his working life 
F. H. Happold has been a journalist writing mainly 
on economic, industrial and financial subjects. 

He has studied the British industrial scene from 
almost every angle over 25 years, and believes he 
recognises outstanding business efficiency when he comes 
across it. He has been impressed by the service which 


customers with exacting requirements receive from 
leading British steel companies. 


RAZOR BLADE weighs one-fortieth 
ofan ounce. It is 4 to 5 thousandths 
of an inch thick. 


Yet all the razor blades made in a 
year by the Gillette factory on the 
Great West Road, Middlesex, use up 
over 1,500 tons of very special steel 
strip — nearly 50,000 miles of it ! Laid 
one on top of another, a year’s output 
of blades would make a stack 25 times 
the height of Mount Everest ! 

Automatic machinery-covering acres 
of floor - punches, hardens, tempers, 
lacquers, prints, grinds, strops and 
hones the blades all day long. And the 
steel for this rapid continuous produc- 
tion must be as flawless as the finished 
blade. It must be absolutely uniform. 

At one time the supply of this special 
razor blade steel came from abroad. 
But a Stocksbridge steel firm tackled 
the job of producing it and quickly be- 
came master of the intricate technique. 


NOW IT’S EARNING DOLLARS 


Mr. J. F. Kayser, hard-headed North 
country Gillette metallurgist, was 
emphatic: “There’s no better razor 
blade steel in the world than the special 
steel made in Britain.” 

So good is the British product that 
even in America the use of British 
razor blade steel is increasing, thus 
adding to our dollar earnings. 


How was it done? In terms of 
plant, it meant brand new electric 
furnaces, rolling mills, instruments and 
so on, with new buildings to house 
them. It meant a major research effort. 
Above all, it called for the closest 
collaboration between experienced 
steelmakers and the experts in razor 
blade manufacture. 


NOT JUST RAZOR BLADES.... 


The morning shave is but one of the 
thousands of ways in which special 
steels enter our daily lives. We use them 
in vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
typewriters, motor cars, hair clips, . 
needles and scissors—and a host of 
other everyday objects. Each one has 
probably called on the specialised 
knowledge and devotion of teams of 
technologists and skilled workers in 
both the steelmaking and manufac- 
turing firms. 


Britain needs the accumulated 
wisdom and diverse abilities of every 
one of her three hundred and more 
steel companies. Without their ready, - 
informal co-operation with steel users, 
industrial progress would grind to.a 
halt. 


This personal report was invited by the British 
Iron & Steel. Federation, which believes that 
everyone in Britain should know the facts about 
steel and about the men who make it. 


ROD REVITT, first hand melter at a Stocksbridge steel firm taps 70 tons of molten 
steel from an electric arc furnace. This is the first step in making razor blades. 


des ve ene it aes Mary 
(Miss Tession Doeniaes and her bed-ridden, 
empire-building father (Mr. ‘Norman Shelley) 
live opposite an unhappy couple. The man (Mr. 
Richard Leech) is in love with Mary and mur- 
ders his wife. The tension which springs from 
Mary’s anxiety as she watches the house opposite 
surrounded by crowds and infested with police+ 
men is best maintained orally. To see the house 
_ opposite would add little to the play’s tension, 
_ which suggests that television must divorce itself 
from the influence of radio writers who are 
_ bound to write too imaginatively ‘and to say too 
much. Mr. Stonier supplied all the scenery in 
_ his words, and I was glad that I could see the 
_ house opposite only in my imagination. 
_. Mr. Edward Hyams’s adaptation of Frank 
- Harris’s Elder Conklin (Home, June 8), which 
was produced by Mr. R. D. Smith, presented 
the story of one man’s fight against Federal ~ 
Government in the days when pioneers were 
carving farms for themselves from the terrain 
of the Indian Reservations in the Middle West. 
Most of the cast handled their Middle West 
accents with conviction, and disbelief was 
‘further dismissed by one’s familiarity with the 
Western (film) scene. Mr. Hyams’s choice of a 
story for dramatization struck me as curious at 
first. But the relationship of the Elder with the 
_ Federal Government soon recalled the plight of 
the family in The Last Cornfield, which was 
- such a success last year. 

One Flesh (Carne Unica) by Signor Silvio Gio- 

vaninetti (Third, June 12) recalled, not simply 

because Los Titeres de Cachiporra was per- 
formed most amusingly on June 14, the more 
torrid moments of Lorca. A murder has been 
committed in a valley in north Italy and its 
perpetrator is discovered against the background 
of rehearsals for the valley’s miracle play. The 
lawyer Fabio (Mr. Trevor Martin) has under- 
taken an inquiry but it is soon clear to his 

_ mother (Miss Gladys Young) that he has com- 
mnitted the crime because he loves the murdered 
man’s wife. This could have been a play by Miss 
Agatha Christie, but Signor Giovaninetti brings 
out the conflict of conscience and emotion that 
troubles Fabio’s mother. That this conflict is 
wasted when it is discovered that Fabio is not 
the sole killer is the play’s irony. 

Miss Cynthia Pughe rightly saw broadcasting 
possibilities in Miss- Sheila Hodgson’s Night 
Without Sleep (June 6, Home), which studied 
a family trying to entertain the wife of a man 
who was perched on their roof and who refused 
to come down. But she was hampered by the 

_ size of Miss Hodgson’s cast. Tension was created 
but it was dispelled by the presence of too many. 
IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
: Who Won the Battle? 


: THE FIRST BATTLE in the last of our civil wars 
was fought near the centre of England at Edge- 
“hill, by Radway village in Warwickshire. What ~ 
the issue was, and how far it was decided in an 
engagement that started at two o’clock on a cold 
October afternoon and ended soon after dusk, 
was ~ -shown in the first of a series (Network 
Three) in which Miss C. V. Wedgwood and 
Professor N. H. Gibbs will talk and walk over 
the sites, reconstruct the course of the Civil War 


‘something that is neither a learned affair 
specialist nor potted history made palat- 
or that abstract entity, the beginner. They 
ed somehow to make it present and real, 

hing that might have happened seven- 

| of 317 years ago—and at the same 
how: “medieval, amateurish, and 


kingdom was lost. . 


and, to see from this first example, 
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Miss Wedgwood — is one of those dedicated 


historians who live in their elected period, build- 


ing up a personal, if one-way, kinship with 
the people in it, from the Ruperts and Charleses 
to the obscure Ramsays and Fortescues. One 
feels she knows how they sat their horse and 
what they ate for breakfast—or at least that 
whatever she might know of such details would 
be worked into the right place in the picture. 
After all, it was because of a nail that the 
. If the nail, in this case, 
is past anyone’s finding, we were given a real and 
coherent picture of the ramifying consequences: 
a contest that had slowly intensified until fight- 
ing was the only solution, between bunches of 
amateurs consisting of gentlemen with their own 
armed bands; for example, Sir Faithful Fortescue 
(could anyone live up to a name like that?) 
whose loyalties were so finely triggered that he 
rode across from Parliament side to Royalist, 
with all his men, when the first shots were being 
fired. Among them were the theorists, like 
Prince Rupert, let loose from studying the latest 
strategies during four years of imprisonment, 
charging with his victorious cavalry all the way 
to Kineton, getting back rather late in the day 
to find the Parliamentary troops retreating, if 
not in great disorder, and the King in.‘ pos- 
session’ of the field, but too much shaken by 
the realities of bloodshed to take the strategist’s 
advantage, The ideological conflict had taken the 
sudden bend into war. 

If this was how to bring a historical issue to 
life, something like the reverse process took 
place when ‘ People Today ’ (June 9, Home) took 
us into the question of caravan- -dwellers: In the 
United States, it seems, more than ten per cent. 
of the population now live in caravans—and of 
course the whole thing is standardized, system- 
atized on a big scale. In Britain it is either un- 
decided battle or uneasy compromise between 
those who want and those who don’t want cara- 
vans. We were given the extremes of the case, 
from the lonely widow who found the caravan 
the ideal way of independent living within a 
community, to the voice of local authorities: ‘We 
are opposed, definitely opposed to the formation 
of caravan sites’. But for one reason or an- 
other, the total effect was of information care- 
fully packed and delivered, which failed to carry 
any decisive meaning. Through striving to be 
impartial the programme only succeeded in being 
non-committal. 

Programmes of the ‘brains trust’ variety are 
an inexhaustible pattern for radio, and two of 
these, ‘ Town Forum’ and ‘ Asking the World’, 
had an airing this week. The latter (June 7, 
Home) was the third and best of a still new 
series. The questions, from the sixth-formers at 
Sutton Valence School, Kent, were not only on 
a much higher level than the average, they were 
lively and varied. And both programmes were 
free from that regular kind of brains-truster 
—M.P. or social reformer—who goes in for 
bickering, sparring with partners, and letting his 
(or her) hair down—complete with a deal of 
facial play at the audience which is lost on the 
listener. Though I should add that Professor 
John Irving of Toronto University, in ‘ Asking 
the World’, gave an almost too-true-to-be- 
credible performance of the forthright, breezy, 


‘transatlantic extrovert: worth repeating, per- 


haps, but not too often. In ‘Town Forum’ 

(June 10, Home) the quorum of questions is 
always made up of visitors from abroad—France, 
this time—and the consequence is an extra aura 
of politeness all round, along with the inevitable 
restrictions of speaking in’a foreign language. 
Mme Denyse Tomas, M. le Marquis de Monte- 
squiou, Messieurs Jacques Brunius and Charles 
Célier were all on their very best behaviour: and 
no wonder, faced as they were with a set of 


3 questions—on wine and alcoholisni, French and 
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English cuisine, haute couture, Algeria—so 
appropriately rigged for the occasion that they 


. fitted as neatly as a halter. 


4 ; Davip Pau 


MUSIC 
Ancient and Modern 


AT A TIME when this country is occupied, most 
rightly, in celebrating anniversaries of two great 
men of the past, it is well to take a chance with 
a composer of this day, perhaps not great when 
compared with the stature of a Purcell or a 
Handel and altogether a musician of a different 
build. I could wish to go down to posterity as 
one who had the good uncommon sense to 
salute the gifts of Elizabeth Maconchy and in 
an attempt to make that journey I recall now the 
pleasure and stimulus I had when listening last 
week (June 8, Third) to the first performance 
of her Concerto for oboe, bassoon, and strings. 
I would draw the attention of others to this 
work. It is not earth-shattering but is of a fine 
quality, beautifully logical in thought and in 
every detail set down with the assurance of a 
good craftsman. 

She describes this Concerto as a conversation 
Piece between the solo instruments and the 
strings; the kind of label that seems superfluous 
until one realizes that concertos, though funda- 
mentally conversational, can also become argu- 
mentative and quarrelsome. So the old idea of a 
conversation, something mainly polished and 
cultured, may after all need re-stating, of course 
in terms of the present century when it is not 
unusual for a conversation to start with some 
outspoken statement such as the big string 
phrase which begins Miss Maconchy’s Concerto, 
a foretaste of the forcible octave pronouncements 
with which the strings hold their own in the 
first movement while the wind instruments talk 
together. The second movement with its lovely 
muted sighing phrases, the strings much divided 
and the bassoon and then the oboe both gentle 
and inquiring, seemed as though it were 
designed as a threnody for some great figure 
known to and honoured by the composer. It 
was, at any rate, very moving. 

The festival season is here again, The Light 
Programme has got in early with its Light 
Music Festival; two of the three concerts already 
given. Bath started up last week and tomorrow 
Aldeburgh begins. From Bath came an inspired 
performance of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, pre- 
ceded (Third, June 9) by Bizet’s practically 
unknown one-act Doctor Miracle, a moderately 
amusing bit of flummery, helped along by David 
Harris’s English version of the libretto and by 
a certain amount of witty music among much 
that was less worth investigating. The Purcell 
opera, excellently well played by the Golds- 
brough Orchestra (minus a section working that 
same night in London) under Colin Davis, was 
given great distinction by the singing of Joan 
Hammond, the Dido. It is a part that has been 
known to tempt singers who are emotionally 
unstable to permit their voices to be bosomy 
above, callipygous below. Miss Hammond 
resisted any such temptation, keeping her voice 
continuously shapely while filling out the noble 
outlines of the music with finely tempered 
emotion and giving the whole performance of 
that part memorable value. Something was 
wrong with the balance of the chorus; the men, 
singing admirably, through no fault of their 
own too often overpowered the women’s voices. 

That night on the Home Service there was 
the first of three special Purcell-Handel con- 
certs, part of the big festival now on in London. 
The Purcell contribution, a suite of incidental 
music to Crowne’s play The Marrted Beau, was 
charming; the Handel cantata Apollo e Dafne 
that followed was infinitely more remarkable. 
This latter proved to be music of wonderful 


Pa ta, 


a) 


elegance and * dignity. It was finely sung by | 


Elizabeth Simon and Thomas Hemsley, each at 
ease within the particular style of this three- 
parts Italian, one-part Teutonic music. To that 
the orchestra under Arnold Goldsbrough con- 
tributed good, fluent accompaniments. The 
whole effect was delightful. And how cultured 
this music by the young Handel sounded. He 
was already, it seems, in full possession of this 
Polished art. In retrospect the gay, pleasant 
suite by Purcell seemed an antique, a piece of 
music from a past already defunct. 

The annual Light Music Festival continues 


"Medieval Music. Drama | ge 3 


though not, 


its cee is OE educating 


pieces by Khachaturyan, in the second on 
Saturday last Constant Lambert’s Rio Grande 


and excerpts from Stravinsky’s Petrushka. Those 


performances I heard were competent and 
generally business-like. Such straightforward 
treatment gets something out of light music 
I think, all. Listening to the 
Lambert I realized how risky it is when a piece 
is taken’ a shade too fast for the meaning to 
expand and flower; as in this instance, where 
the notes were skilfully dealt with, clearly sung 


By” DENIS. STEVENS 


The Play of Daniel will be bicescaat on | Monday, June “223 


‘A GRIMACE of friendly incredulity was turned 
in my direction by one of the musical experts 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation a few 
years back when he heard the announcer speaking 
into the microphone my introductory remarks to 
the performance of the sequence Laetabundus. 


The sequence was described to the listening» 


public on that occasion as the parent of oratorio 
and the grandparent of modern drama’. 

This unusual. introduction to H. M. Ban- 
nister’s Anglo-French Sequelae refers to a broad- 
cast in the late nineteen-twenties, when Dom 


Anselm Hughes had arranged for the listening 


public what was probably their first taste of 
plain-song, performed outside the liturgy. All 
except a mere handful of medieval sequences 
have remained in a state of banishment from 


the liturgy since the Council of Trent (1545-63) _ 


and their fate has thus run parallel to that of 
the drama, which emerged from sequence ‘and 


trope in the tenth and eleventh centuries. If the. 


drama was nourished in the bosom of the 
Church, its subsequent career was in the lap 
of the gods. No sooner was it thrust out of the 
holy precincts than it returned in a new guise, 
once more to edify. and to amuse, once more 
to slip from its precarious perch through some 
human failing in taste and demeanour. 

From the fourth-century Council of Elvira 
onwards, elders of the Church had objected in 
the strongest terms to the association of any 
of its members with jugglers, circus clowns, 
actors, musicians, and all similar suspects. If the 
sinners repented, all well and good, but they 
had to promise faithfully to abandon their 
wicked métier. The peculiar thing is that when 
troping began such edicts temporarily ceased. 
Even the venerable and immensely learned Abbé 
Migne confessed himself unable to find any 
ecclesiastical denunciation of the theatre during 
the eleventh century; and for the tenth and 
twelfth he could find only one each. It is not 
unlikely that this singular withdrawal of 
anathemata coincides with a softening of the 
Church’s attitude towards dramatic representa- 
tions, for it was just about this time that the 
liturgical drama began to make its presence felt. 

Secular drama was of course familiar to 
clerics who could read, and the classics were 
by no means unknown. The plays of Terence, 
elegant in technique and construction, appealed 
to the German nun Hrosvitha, but their contents 
appalled her. Her own plays were nevertheless 


modelled on Terence’s style, and though their 


subjects dealt with the lives of the saints, the 
frightening descriptions of torture and martyr- 


dom might in turn appal a modern audience. 
capable of finding Terence harmless.-Hrosvitha’s 


| plays contain no music, yet het pease of 


music (absorbed from Boethius and Aurelian 
of Réomé) is clearly shown in the play about 
the hermit Paphnuce. 

Early miracle-plays referring to martyrdom 
rarely omit that horrific element which drew 
crowds as readily then as X-films do today; 
nor do the plays based on Old Testament sub- 
jects forgo the occasional witty obscenity so 
beloved of the later commedia dell’arte. It is ex- 
‘tremely doubtful, moreover, whether the frankly 
anatomical descriptions of Eve in Adam de la 
Hale’s Li Fus Adan would ever get past a 
modern censor, though a canon of San 
Domenico in Sessa who wrote his own version 
of the Adam and Eve story and insisted on play- 


ing the part of Adam stark naked met with © 


ee eareney enthusiastic approval.” 
In spite of councils and edicts thats were no 
hard-and-tast: rules about drama in church. 


- What was tolerated in the south was abhorred in 


the north, and what one age applauded the next 
age found abominable. The musical and scenic 


features persisted right through the development 
- of drama whether inside or outside the Church, 


and just as the early scenic effects were restricted 
to such devices as a mobile star to guide the 
Magi, so the earliest music was monophonic. 
By the time Brunelleschi and Cecca in Florence 
and Leonardo da Vinci in Milan had perfected 
the ingegni teatrali so as to permit flying angels, 
moving clouds, tongues of fire, and various 


other delights for the eye, music had assumed a _ 
polyphonic garb and was performed by a great . 


variety of singers and instrumentalists. 
All this was developed slowly over a period 


of 500 years, and during that time the number ~ 


of texts and plays increased immeasurably. One 


-remarkably comprehensive modern collection of. 


texts provides more than 300 examples of the 


Easter sepulchre drama, yet the picture is still 


not complete. Only recently two manuscripts of 
a Dutch Easter play were discovered in the 
Royal Library at The Hague, and although they 
follow the customary pattern of this wide- 


- spread type of liturgical drama, they contain © 


important variants which underline the local 


the inexhaustibly inventive monks. 

From the Easter plays the first Nativity plays 
were derived; ‘Quem quaeritis in sepulchro’ 
became ‘ Quem quaeritis in praesepio’. Passion 
plays were lengthy and involved huge casts of 
players, for they were spread over. Passion 
Sunday and Holy Week. The Peregrinus plays 
usually deal with the journey to Emmaus, while 
those featuring the Magi are sometimes extended 
to include Herod also, and he not infrequently 


becomes the main: figure, Yet there remains a 


In this year’s first concert: (June 6) ee were. 


at 80 pm (third) 


the vernacular accretions in the ‘ 


Cer 
from Birmingham, Wed: the City. A ie 
ham Symphony Orchestra played under it 


new conductor Meredith Davies, included 
Szymanowski’s Stabat Mater, a work rarely 
heard here and most rewarding. Mr. Davies is 


to be congratulated on Tediscovering this vivid 


cantata and giving it vigorous and radiant ex- 
pression in a performance that brought out the 
tense dramatic qualities that are so yee a 
part of Szymanowski’s vision. ; | 

wae, -‘Scort Gopparp 


close association between phe anid liturgy, for 
the Easter drama grew from-a troped introit, 
and many of the other plays end with ‘Te 
Deum’, thus indicating that- they followed the 


_ last responsory of Matins and were in turn 


followed by the chanting of the song of St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine, Rutebeuf’s Miracle 
of Theophilus is one sich play, and similar 
examples are found in the famous collection of 
St. Benoit-sur-Loire. The Play of Daniel 
written by students at Beauvais- ‘Abbey in the 


_ twelfth century, also ends with a verse of the 


hymn ‘ Nuntium vobis” foretelling of Christ’s 


- birth, and the incipit ‘ Té Deum’. 


The Beauvais students appear to hive taken 
the idea for a Daniel play from an early drama 
by the wandering scholar Hilarius, Their new 
version was probably performed on the Sunday 


after Christmas every year, and as" time went on 


additions and alterations would have been made. 
At some stage an entirely fresh manuscript copy 
was produced, very likely in the mid-thirteenth 
century, and it is this version of the text and 
music of The Play of Daniel that eventually 
found its way to the British Museum. — 

The characters inthe play include Belshazzar 
and his Queen, Darius, Wise. Men, Envious 
Counsellors, the prophet Habbakuk, angels, 
satraps and soldiers—and of course Daniel, to 
whom some of the most beautiful and impres- 
sive music is assigned. It is noteworthy that his 
first song, alternating with verses sung by the 
princes, brings in a snatch of French, recalling 
Sponsus’ text 
from Limoges.. The Latin of the Beauvais 
students, while not inyariably perfect, is always 
elegant and lively. Its metre and rhymes fit 


‘the music to perfection, no matter whether it 


is a processional piece, or conductus, like ‘ Ecce 
Rex Darius’ (which begins the second half of 
the play), or a heart-rending lament such as 
Daniel’s ‘Heu, heu, heu, quo casu sortis’, — 
No indication of instrumental support is given 


in the original manuscript, but the use of 


instruments is indicated by documents and 
illuminations, and it is certain that instrumental 


in ~ colour was one of the brightest features of the 
character of so many plays penned first PY 


so-called dark Middle Ages. 


Pe) tel : ’ 


The prospectus for the Hedicy Wood Proaieaile 
Concerts is now ready (6d., by post 10d.—please 
send postal-order, not stamps), from B.B.C. Publica- 
tions, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, 
the Royal Albert Hall, and agents. Seats for the first 
and last nights have been allocated by ballot; postal 
booking for the remaining concerts (and ‘season 
ea will open on dine 22 and normal booking 
on July 13. ; 


- 


JUNE 18 1959 


A newspaper is as 
good as the people 
who write for it 


MONEY TALKS, but these days it tends to 
talk in a highly specialised language. And 
unless you are a trained economist, you 
may easily be up against a communica- 
tion barrier as insuperable as that which 
divides the average Briton from _ the 
average Hottentot. This is why journalists 
who can talk turkey within the City and 
homely sense to the layman outside it 
are worth their weight in gold. Paul 
Bareau, the News Chronicle Deputy City 
Editor, is such a man — adept at trans- 
lating terms of international finance into 
the common coin of ordinary speech. 
This facility for clear exposition has 
placed his services in great demand in 
journalism, both highbrow and lowbrow, 
in the lecture-room, and on radio and 
television. Listening to him speak, or 
reading his News Chronicle column, 
creates an impression that finance is not 
really a complicated subject at all. 
Behind his neat and lucid phrasing lies 
a lifetime of study and experience, 
starting at Dulwich College and con- 
tinuing by way of the London School of 
Economics, the Statist and banking. 
From the commercial side of finance 
Bareau joined the Financial News, where, 
under Sir Oscar Hobson, he became 


Assistant Editor. In 1935, when Oscar 
Hobson joined the News Chronicle, he 
took Paul Bareau with him. In the past 
twenty-four years he has provided News 
Chronicle readers with an_ unrivalled 
commentary on economic affairs. 

Bareau’s knowledge of international 
finance, and in particular of the complex 
workings of the sterling area, led to 
a high-ranking job in the Treasury during 
the war. In 1945 he went to Washington 
as a member of the British Delegation 
appointed to negotiate the American 
Loan for post-war reconstruction. He 
also accompanied Lord Keynes to the 
Savannah Conference that gave birth to 
the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank. This behind-the-scenes 
experience has been of incalculable value 
to him in appraising the tumultuous 
events of the past fourteen years. 

Forceful, but not pugnacious, lucid 
but never superficial, he is equally at 
home in university seminars and discus- 
sions as in the rough and tumble of front 
page reporting. He is also one of that 
happy few whose mastery of. the intrica- 
cies of finance is combined with a 
far-reaching humanity and a deep appre- 
ciation of the arts, 


News Chronicle 
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at the Two Bid in the 
Acol Ear bid of .Two Spades, Two 
Hearts, or Two Diamonds, on hands of ‘ power 
and quality’. 
Acol is Two Clubs. This, one might say, has 
more ‘class’, for it is forcing to game except in 
one sequence and it promises upwards of five 
quick tricks. 

Quick tricks are those made up of Aces and 
Kings that are likely to win tricks whatever the 
declaration. The combination A K is reckoned 
as two quick tricks, A Q as one and a half, A or 
K Q as one, K as one. 

These are some hands that are close to the 
borderline for a Two Club opening: 


(1) @AK743 (2) @64 
WK5 WAK73 
#KQ82 @AKS 
eAQ &AK106 


Hand (1) has five quick tricks and a fair suit 
but it has not the look of a game-going hand: 
Nor is it quite the type for an Acol Two Bid; it 
is a maximum One Spade. Hand (2) has six 
quick tricks, but it is lacking in playing strength 
and if partner cannot respond to One Heart 
there will probably be no game. 


3) 4AQ (4) @AKJ9 
¥KQ5 v— 
@AKJ74 @K7 
#& A109 eb AKIJ 10865 


‘Hand (3) is just, right for an opening Two 
Clubs, to be followed by a rebid of Two No 


LAST WEEK WE LOOKED 


The other strong opening call in © 


Two Clubs in the Acol System — 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE | 


Trumps. That sequence is not forcing—if part- 


ner has nothing of value he can pass. The 
sequence is used on balanced hands of 23 to 24 


points (on the 4-3-2-1 count for Ace-King- 
Queen-Jack) which are too strong for Two No 
Trumps. With even greater strength the opener 
can rebid Three No Trumps. 

Hand (4) has only four-and-a-half quick 
tricks. If the suit were anything but clubs, it 
would be opened with an Acol Two Bid. As it 
is, Two Clubs is permissible. 


Responses to Two Clubs 


The weakness response is Two Diamonds. 
This must always be bid on a hand that con- 


tains less than one honour trick. The values — 


required for a positive response are not closely 
defined. Various considerations enter: the high 
card strength, distribution, and whether a suit 
can be bid at the level of Two or Three. These 
are some examples: 


(1) &K 1073 (2) @J 105 
WLS W K76 
@KJ652 @ 1073 
&72 & AJl52 


Hand (1) has just about enough in high cards 
for a positive response at the level of Two, and 
if the diamonds and spades were reversed Two 
Spades would be in order. As it is, to make a 
positive response:in diamonds the suit would 


_ have to be bid at the level of Three. Better, 


therefore, to respond Two Diamonds for the 
moment and bid up later. 


The Countryman 


Bright water shining 

Keeps all the days of the year 
Between the lines of tide and sky 
A constant season to the eye. 


With his back to the bare trees 

The child in his winter coat 

Found a lost summer on the shore 

With the sea-drift that he searched before. | 


Turned homewards from the sea . 
By early-coming night 
He still thought pleasure waited there 


Like a stone on the shore all the days of the 
= year. a . * 


So contentment even now 
Is marked for him upon a map, 
And is by certain hedges bound 
- Within a stretch of hallowed ground. 


Verges and trees are signs 

That take their meaning from the past 
When once he trod dull roads to town 
Or sought green lanes across the down. 


His woods and fields that shine 

No longer with a new-born light 
Have made him walk in hermit ways 
And brought him to these empty days. 


ALAN CLUTTON-BRock 


r., 


Hand (2) warrants a response of Two No 
Trumps—a better call on the general values 
than Three Clubs. _ 


(4) #64) S 


GB) #QJ32 

jaw VAKQJ62 
@KI74 852 
—&Q109 76 


| Hand (3), like hand (2), contains 9 points, 


but with only one King it is advisable to 


respond Two Diamonds on the first round. 
If partner’s next bid were Two Hearts, then 
Three No Trumps might be bid to show 
that fair values were held Saris the weakness 
response. 

Hand (4) justifies a jump to Three Hearts. By 
convention, that jump in a forcing situation 
shows a solid six-card suit. That informa- 
tion may be extremely useful to a Two Club 
opener. 

* * 2 Bet 

When responder is very weak, he must still 
keep the bidding open till game is reached— 
except, as we have noted, when the rebid is Two 
No Trumps. Once he has responded Two 
Diamonds, responder should not be nervous 
of showing any feature he has on the next 
round, even if it be no more than a suit of 
five cards headed by the Queen with nothing 
outside. 

Next week we will look at a rather different: 
type of Two Club method—that of the CAB 
system in which Ace responses are used. 


Notes on Contributors 


D. G. CREIGHTON (page 1047): Professor of 

_ History, University of Toronto, Canada; 
author of The Commercial Empire of thé | 
St. Lawrence, Dominion of the North, a 
History of Canada, etc. = ae 
A. C. B. LoveLt, F.R.s. (page 1057): | 
Professor of Radio Astronomy, Manchester | 
University, and Director of Jodrell Bank | 
Experimenta! Station, Cheshire; author of | 
Radio Astronomy, Meteor’ Astronomy, etc. | 
NEIL GuNN (page 1061): Scottish writer; | 


author of Grey Coast, Whisky and sa | 


land, Highland River, etc. ai 

S. LILLEY (page 1065): Tutor in ‘Science in | 
the Department of Extra~Mural Studies, 
Nottingham University; author of Men, 
Machines and History and Ae 
and Social Progress 

DENIS STEVENS (page 1084): -sechetires of 
the Plainsong and Medieval a hee Society; ] 
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. of a diced or rmened 
> _ Seasoning. 

the pork until slightly brown, add the 

ion, sweet pepper, and tomatoes, all‘ chopped 


_ the corn (which should be grated off the cobs 
or strained from the can), Add milk, and put 
all this into the frying pan and stir until it 
; ins to thicken. Then place in a well-buttered 
corn I think thes! aking dish and stand in a hot oven until 
remove the tassels ae brown. 
me make succotash for four people take: 
lenty.of rapidly boiling : 


can be ional : ‘ 
re with the fresh — 


6 cobs, or one ean, of corn 
1 cup of boiled Lima beans 
2 tablespoons of milk eM 


and serve with butter, | 
ot over-boil, or the © 1 oz. of butter 
and the corn will become > _ Salt and pepper. 


. Cut the corn from the cobs with a sharp knife, 
add the cooked beans, butter, milk, and season- 
ing. Heat all together for 6 or 7 minutes and 
serve on toast. 
To make corn fritters for four you will need: 
+ 6 .cobs, or one can, .or one packet of 
© (frozen) sweet corn 
mel 2 CZeS |. 
__-1 teaspoon of baking powder 
_ 2oz. of fresh white breadcrumbs 
Salt, pepper, and sugar. 


Word Cotas iD: 


By Altex 


"Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, | 
ae ios xe Sie value 30s., 21s., and Ids. 6d. Eid 


Editor’s Secieane is Pat 


13. Centipedes cause. possible oHo in bad chad (9) » 
17, Plentiful in Aberdeen (5) 5 : : 
18. Shakespeare's court (3) 
19. Hollow round the French furnace (6) 
20. Zygote (3) 
Fa 21. No more coffee? Just teal! (3) 
23. Blackguard (3) 
24. A pass-degree for Molly! (4) 
25. Rustic between breaks a novice (5) 


LP 
. F ’ t 26. Spangles (3) 
heals _ 28. Drug to make quiet a girl flyer with ach (0) 


utions 1 are clues. in: ataiine may be regarded as ID. 
pastes letters form: _LiveLy HURRY IN Ruy ! 


$2. See 38A. 

88. 100 drachmas (3). 

84. Lifeline? Put your mite in motor union (5) 
37. Maim the Moslem leader (4) ° 

38, 32A. Easy going? (5) 4 
39, 77D. Darling’s back! Scots look after skin tent! 
40. South American rodent 
42K. Left (4) 
44. The Handy-man of The Creation (5) 
- 45, Finn’s dog (4) / 

_46R. Take in shield for portico (6) 

49, Acrobatic bird 
51, 715A. Thothmes’ obelisk 

53. Island without a liquor (4) 
7] 57. Poetical (6) 
> 68. Jaw (6) 

60. Fe leg 
61. (5) 
63. Obliaue conic section (6) 
| 64, Perry Mason’s mistake (3)~ 

65. Amaryllid from fapan and S. Africa 

71. Poort (3) 

73R. Precious jade (2) 

74. Imitation gold leads to carp after tangle (6) 
» 45. See 514A. 

78K. Something missed! 

49. Carbon 


DOWN 


1, You have 78R! (9) 
2. Gold coin (3) 
3. Flat pith of ahs eae Araha 
4, Clarion 
5. Bronze coin _ - 
6. Orcadian allodial (4) 
7. See 59D. : 
8. Worker ant ate away energy measure (3) 
9. Saye dook duck! It’s futile! (2, = 
10. See 45D 
maul. Girl to remedy forgetfulness! (5) ° 
- Horny matter to strain krill 
4, Loki’s daughter (3) 


1p. Cook until tender. Beat the eggs and add to_ 


to corn; season; stir in rca and baking My 
powder, and add stiffly beaten whites. Boras 


quickly into flat-shaped cakes. | 
The fat you use for cooking must be gical 


lutely clean and deep enough to float the fritters. _ 
As soon asa slight blue vapour rises from the — } 


surface of the fat it is hot enough. To test, drop 


a small portion of your fritter into the fat, and 


if it is sufficiently hot it will sizzle vigorously 
and rise to the surface; if too cool it becomes 


depressed and sinks to the bottom. Avoid i: 
putting in too many fritters at once as they cool — 
the fat, and also there is not room for them 


to expand. 


These corn fritters are excellent as an accom-— 


Ppaniment to chicken Maryland. If you prefer to 
use them for a sweet add a little sugar to the 
mixture in the first place, and when cooked 
dredge with sugar and serve hot very quickly. 

Ripe corn may be kept for several days before 
using by cooking in rapidly boiling water for 
two minutes to set the milk. Cool the cobs and 
finish cooking when required. 


/ 


Notes on Contributors this week appear on the 


opposite page 


15. Indian guttiferous tree (4) 
16. Dish for helping ef Spanish stew! (4) 
20. Air, earth, etc. 
22. A speaking illusion 
27. So Jock says! (3) 
29. With the Cape Dutch (4) 
30, 76D. Drive like devil on American railway (5) 
31. Malabar people from Iran (4) 
35. Eucalyptus tree (5) 
36. Jamaican edentate (2) 
37, 70D. Chinese soot and size pigment 
41. Fluid talk (3) 
43. A lunge approach (6) 
45, 10D. Tasty fish 
ai, Pierce a mulberry bark (4) 
8. Hammer end for flat face! (4) 
ra Glasgow market-place (4) . 
50. My estate fora black! (5) é 


/ 51. Ovine intestinal cord 


52. Grief over non-U debt? (2). 
54. Notice about the low-down a business (6) 
55. God of the cellar! (3) 
56. Large American pheasant 
58. hoe hair. Mussolini undone! @ 
59, 7 74U. Smoked pilchard (6) 
» reds over the border (4) 


“62, 
66. See 69D. 
6 


7. Of canaries, inbred (3) 

68. Verily G) 

69, 66U. Symbiotic plant to compare, we hear 

70. See 37D is 

72. Senility @) : . 
74. See 59D. 

716. See 30D. 

77. See 394A. 


SoReon of No. | 514 


Gi: 
TTIAIR} Route . 


NOTES 


The unclued words were nicknames for States of ‘the 
U.S.A., as follows: 1A. Arizona, 15A. North Dakota. 


Pibisiets 


' 22A. Oklahoma. 238A. Wisconsin. 380A. Missouri. 36A. 


Connecticut. 38A. Utah. 45A. Texas. 2D. Louisiana. 
6D. Washington, 10D. South Carolina. 18D. Tennessee 
20D. lllinois. 28D. California. 37D. Idaho. 


Ist prize: Miss E. M. Gibbon (Bristol, 8); 2nd 
prize: Miss E. McElfatrick (Alderley Edge); 3rd 
prize: Mrs. M, Wishart (Whitley Bay) 


POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


B G C FE 
ot wig 5 ana 


> According to the number and choice of 
subjects and the level at which they are 
+ taken (Ordinary or Advanced) the 
: General Certificate of Education can 
serve as (1) evidence of asound general | 
. ' education, (2) the first step to a degree, 
and (3) the means of exemption from 
most professional preliminary exams. 
Wolsey Hall provides postal courses 
for G.C.E. exams. at reasonable fees, 
payable by instalments if desired. 
PROSPECTUS (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., 
— - Director of Studies, Dept. FE51, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


2 SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION | 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams,: for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal Londen University Degrees: for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercia] 
exams.: for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
cobataney, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management: for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc., | 
exams, Many intensely practical (non- exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES , 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments; 

Write today for prospectus; sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


er call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


Indio 


WELCOMES YOU 


Today the splendours of the gorgeous 
East may be visited and enjoyed amid 
modern comforts. Travel in India is 
easy, efficient and cool, for air con- 
ditioned airliners, railways, ahd hotels 
are at your service. Come and see this 
newest ancient land. 


Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries 
available on request from your Travel Agent or 


THE GOVERNMENT OF _- 
INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


28 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. TRA 1718 


Brihadesvara Temple, Tanjore 


SPACE 
IN, 


“Spaces (in heaven) cannot be measured as in. 
the world ..the Lord is present to evésyone in 
the measure of his love and faith.” —Swedenborg 


Read | 


Wy ‘ 
GM PA, 


HEAVEN Emanuel : 
ene Swedenborg's HEAVEN 

AND _ ITS WONDERS 

AND “HELL se 

te published by the Swedenborg Sodidty : 
. Blue cloth, 398 pp.  8vo. re 
Price 7s. 6d. Postage 1s. 4d. 

Ask for free, fully descriptive catalogue of 


i | Swedenborg’s theological works published by the 
SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, Dept. D, 20 Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C. 1 


The watch yu wanit- 


AT NO 
EXTRA COST 


Models from 
£7.10.0 


You will find the 
watch you want in 
the Benson Cata- 
logue. And you can 
buy it on the Benson 
Special Payment Plan 
—putting down only 
15% of the price (3/- in 
the £) and spreading your 
payments conveniently 
over 12 months. This at no 
ertra cost. Send coupon 
at once for catalogue 
with full-colour section, 
and choose from a range of watches 
unsurpassed in London today, Benson 

—famous for watches for over a century. 

Se es es ee ee ee ee 


Please send me your free 40-page watch catalogue 


NAME....... 


ADDRESS... 


| J.W. BENSON LTD 
Dept. Bi. 25 Old Bond Street, London, WI 


ai 


py ee ee 


LANGUAGE COURSES ||| GENERAL CERT. 
WITH YOUR TAPE || OF EDUCATION 


RECORDER . THEKEY TO SUCCESS & SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of life! 
15 complete Conversa- Whatever your age, you'can now pre- 
tional lessons for begin- ~ pare at home for the important new 
ners in Spanish, German, General Cert. of Education Exam., on 
French, Italian and “NO PASS—NO FEE” terms. You 
Russian. One ~Single choose your own subjects—Educational, 
Tape comprises a com- Commercial or Technical, Recently 
plete elementary course announced big extension. of subjects 
in any of the above 


gives everyone the chance to get this 


vam languages. valuable certificate. 
Retail Price £3.3.0. SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 
Also full comprehensive language 


Full details of how you can obtain the 

General Cert. are given in our 136-page 

Guide—FREE and without obligation. 

Personal advice on request. 

Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wright’s Lane, London, W.8. 


‘‘“NO PASS—NO FEE” 
he School of Careers 


= | one” 


“P 
s achieve one aim—to enable 


you to increase your income by - 
%9 writing. Benefit, then, fromthe know- 
ledge and experience of experts In 
every field of saleable writing. Increase 
your income by learning how to write effec- 
tively . . . for magazines and newspapers, 
for book publishers, for radio and TY. 


FRE 


course consisting of 2 hours record- 
ing. Retail price £6.6.0. including 
handbook, 


Please write for explanatory leaflet. 


TUTOR-TAPE COMPANY 
10 LYONS PLACE, LONDON, N.W.8 
PADdingion 8555 


tl 


Each month, THE 
WRITER publishes 
new helpful articles 


——$—$<$__—_—_— 


is far and away’ the easiest of all 
shorthand: to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be. condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 


Send now for free folder, 
“What's in it for ee 


hours (the “short course” in only THE WRITER 3 
9 hours) without correspondence 124, NEW BOND STREET, ey 
lessons. For full particulars of the LONDON, W.1 ae 


new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L.56) Hills Road, Cambridge 


Write after reading 
The Writer— 
and sell! 


Sy 
we 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the Brit ti 5 Maryl High weet, ' 
: London, W.1.—All editorial communications to ‘the Editor, Tne Listener, 35 Marylebone Hien Street London, pens 333 beige 


| UNIVERSITY — 
‘CORRESPONDEN 
___ COLLEGE 
B.A. AND B.Sc. 
London University — 


These Degrees are valuable qualifications for 
well paid appointments, or ep ape rn in 
teaching profession, and may be obtained on 
examination without render at the orseen 
or attendance at lectures. 


e PROSPECTUS giving full i onpe post free 
from the Registrar, 56 Burlington House, i ‘a 


- CAMBRIDGE 


The I.C.S. have an outstanding record 
~of successes in coaching for the G.C.E. 
Make sure of this vital passport to 
Universities, Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions. Write today for de-— 
tails of our individual home study 
courses. ~ 
L.C.S. also offer courses in Cost Aceountancy, 
Management, technical subjects, etc. Mod- : 
erate fees include all necessary books. 


Send now for free. a 
fully detailed 
booklet to:— 


INTERNATIONAL. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
(Dept. 104A) 
International Bulldings. Ringeway, London, W.€.2 


SPECIAL HOLIDAYS 


You are invited to join one of our | 
holiday arrangements with a special 
appeal to Flower enthusiasts, Music, 
Theatre and Art lovers and to the 

’ Holiday Connoisseur. 


June 28th: Alpine Flower Party to Switzerland, | 3 
conducted by expert horticulturist. Cost: £39.18.0 | 


From June20th: forinighily departuresto Sesimbra, | 
Portugal, (by air) £65.10.0. 


* August 2nd and 16th: Painting Holidays ins 
Austria: £29.18.0 


f Aug. 11th: House Party in Scandinavia: £49.1 8.0 


August 22nd and 29th: Scottish Holiday with visit | 
to Edinburgh Festival. 


-ERNA LOW TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 
47 (LR) Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7 
KENsington 0911 & 8881 : 


STORIES WANTED. 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted to editorsona15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32, 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 20 years we havebeen receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
read are ex-students, Our unique system of 
taking 109% of your sales monies ensures our — 
maximum efforis on your behalf, fee — 
returned if unearned, 

The Professional bia es Is FREE Lp 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 


FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE 
Chronicle House : Fleet St 


London 


